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By A. E. TAYutor. 


WE are told on the best of all authorities that the last place 
where a prophet must look to be honoured is his own land. 
Whether the fame of Butler may be considered as illustrating 
this adage is a difficult question. From our great-grandfathers 
and grandfathers he certainly received admiration enough, 
but it is not so clear that their descendants of to-day rate him 
at anything like his real worth. ‘lo my own mind, at least, 
there is something niggling about a great deal of the criticism 
it has long been fashionable to bestow on the “ philosopher 
of Anglicanism”. The explanation is presumably to be found 
in the domination of so much of the best philosophical work 
of the last generation by influences from Germany. When 
the ardent youth of our Universities were being taught, with 
abundance of persuasive eloquence, that in philosophy Kant 
and Hegel had made all things new, men were not likely to 
see much merit in the thought of the “ home-keeping ” wits 
of the eighteenth century, even if they condescendec to study 
it at all, except in so far as, as in the case of Hume, some 
knowledge of it was necessary for the understanding of Kant. 
When the full history of the Germanic influence on our 
nineteenth century literature comes to be written in a 
thoroughly critical spirit, a great deal will have to be done 
over the whole field in the way of rehabilitating reputations 
which have been unduly depreciated from this cause ; it will 
then, I believe, be acknowledged that one of the most un- 
fortunate effects of the intellectual conquest of Britain by 
Germany has been the curious neglect of the very rich and 
valuable ethical literature which begins with Cumberland 
and Cudworth (or perhaps, taking dates of publication into 
19 
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account, one should say Samuel Clarke) and culminates in 
Richard Price. 

We might, indeed, have expected that men like Green and 
Bradley would have found a kindred spirit in the author of the 
Sermons on Human Nature, but in fact Bradley, so far as I 
can recollect, shows no knowledge of the British rationalistic 
moralists, and in the Prolegomena to Ethics Butler receives 
only the barest incidental mention. It is too much, perhaps, 
to say that the attitude of the younger men who would pro- 
bably have agreed to recognise Green as their spiritual father 
has usually been unappreciative where Butler is concerned ; 
it is, at any rate, no more than the truth to say that their 
sympathy has been as imperfect as Charles Lamb’s with 
Scotsmen. The late Dr. Rashdall was in many ways more 
independent in his thinking and much more interested in our 
native traditions in ethics than most of the “men about 
Green,” as was even more manifest in the admirable lectures 
he used to deliver in Oxford some thirty-five years ago than 
in his writings; and from him I should have expected a 
higher measure of appreciation. Yet I know from our long- 
continued private correspondence that the unqualified admira- 
tion he accorded to Price was hedged about with all sorts of 
qualifications and reserves as soon as one ventured to claim 
it equally for Butler. 

On the Continent Butler seems not yet to have received 
serious attention. Possibly the explanation may be that he 
has too much of the traditional English Augustinianism to 
be altogether acceptable to the more religious thinkers of 
countries where the Thomist theology is dominant, while to 
the less theological the mere fact that he was a prelate and 
an apologist would be sufficient reason for not taking him 
seriously. Whatever the reason may be, in the one German 
manual of the history of philosophy where I remember to 
have seen his name, he was curtly dismissed as a divine who 
regarded “funk of hell-fire” as the principal reason for a 
virtuous life, while in France and Italy even his name seems 
to be hardly known. It was quite recently that a very 
eminent French philosopher wrote to me of Butler as an 
author whose name he had only just learned, and of whom 
he knew nothing beyond the fact that he appeared to have 
been a Bishop. For those of us who are persuaded that 
Butler is in fact a thinker of singular depth as well as 
nobility it is plainly a duty to show, if we can, that the com- 
parative neglect into which his memory seems to have fallen 
is undeserved. It is particularly opportune to undertake 
such an Ehrenrettung, so far as the Sermons and their ethical 
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teaching are concerned, at the present moment, since the 
present year is the bi-centenary of their publication. The 
Analogy I may leave on one side, all the more that Dr. 
Broad has written of it so recently and so well. 

I believe that most of the disparagement to which Butler’s 
ethical teaching has been subjected, so far as it rests on any- 
thing more than carping at words, arises simply from a lack 
of historical perspective. His utterances are judged, as no 
man’s utterances should be, without taking into account the 
circumstances of his life. Readers, especially young readers, 
are too apt to think meanly of the Bishop because he gave 
the world neither a completed system of metaphysical 
philosophy nor even a system of morals. They rightly feel 
that he has said nothing on many of the issues which would 
have to be considered in a systematic treatment either of 
metaphysics or of morals, and they proceed to the wholly 
unjustified conclusion that since he has left so much unsaid, 
the permanent worth of what he has said must be slight. 
This is the line taken in most of the familiar unfavourable 
criticism of the Sermons in particular. Butler, we are told, 
has no systematic psychology of moral action. He “ hedges” 
on the issue between reason and feeling as the source of our 
awareness of moral distinctions; he has no worked-out 
psychology of “conscience”; he does not face the problem 
created by the disagreements in the deliverances of the 
“consciences” of individuals and social groups; he ignores 
the fact that “ conscience” develops ; he does not discuss the 
question whether, even for myself, my own “private 
conscience” is an infallible guide; according to the tashion- 
able interpretation of his language, he even leaves it in the 
end an open question whether “conscience” would not lose 
its authoritativeness if it could be shown to be in opposition 
to ‘‘self-love”. On all these grounds, his contribution to a 
definitive moral theory cannot be anything of much moment. 

Now much of this criticism may be at once disqualified by 
one very simple reflection. Before we venture to say that 
any man ought to have done certain things which he 
admittedly has not done, and proceed to depreciate his per- 
formance because he has not done them, we need to know 
whether the circumstances in which his work was undertaken 
made it feasible for him to do these things, and if so, whether 
doing them would have been relevant to the purposes deter- 
mined for him by his situation. It is no reproach to any 
man not to have done what his situation would not permit of 
doing. still less not to have done what his situation would 
have made irrelevant to his purpose. In Butler’s case it 
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must not be forgotten that his situation and his purposes 
were those neither of an academic Professor nor of a leisurely 
man of letters leading the “speculative life,” but those of an 
active and busy Anglican clergyman. As a preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel, and ‘subsequently as the parson of a North 
County parish, his work was primarily that of a practical 
“ preacher of righteousness ” and a Christian priest ; as a pre- 
late his time must have been taken up pretty completely by 
administrative cares and duties. At no time in his not very 
lengthy life had Butler the leisure to work out in detail a 
speculative system, and it is absurd to depreciate him on the 
ground that he never executed a task which he could not 
have executed without being false to the vocation he had 
chosen. Had Butler's situation been like that of Locke 
before him or Gibbon after him, the case would be altered. 
But the performance would probably have been different too. 
For my own part I think it not improbable that in a situation 
of life which would have made devotion to pure speculation 
a moral duty or even morally permissible, Butler might have 
approved himself the greatest metaphysical intellect of his 
century. But that is, no doubt, a mere matter of personal 
opinion. 

With reference to Butler’s ethical doctrine in particular, 
we must never forget that, except for the Preface to the 
Sermons and Dissertation appended to the Analogy, it is con- 
veyed to us through sermons actually delivered in a London 
pulpit, and that the sermon is a literary genre determined by 
its special object. The preacher aims at producing a very 
specific result and at producing it by a spoken appeal to an 
audience with a specific psychology. Butler’s object, as 
appears abundantly from the text of his Sermons was not t 
construct elaborate and subtle psychological analyses, but to 
impress on a London audience the necessity of conducting 
their lives virtuously. Elaborate psychological refinements 
would have been badly out of place in sermons intended to 
dispose of the sophistries by which a fashionable audience 
tries to excuse itself for its neglect of what it really knows 
all the time to be its duties. For the immediate purpose 
what is wanted is what Butler undertakes to give, a con- 
vincing indication of the claim of the known moral law to 
absolute direction of our conduct. To a man of leisure 
sitting in his study, it is an interesting and a proper subject 
for discussion whether we apprehend that law by a “ per- 
ception of the heart,” or by a “sentiment of the understand- 
ing,” or by both at once ; the issue is irrelevant to the preacher 
dealing with a congregation whose excuse for misconduct is 
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either that they do not apprehend the law at all or that, if 
they do, they do not see any obligation to regard it when 
they would prefer to ignore it. 

So it is no fault of the Sermons that they disregard the 
apparent or real variations in the deliverances of “conscience ”. 

.We must remember that these Sermons are what they pro- 
fess to be, actual discourses addressed to audiences of educated 
citizens of London in the last vears of George I., a body with 
pertectly definite educational and social traditions. For the 
purpose in hand, it is irrelevant to dwell on minor differences 
between the moral convictions of individual members of the 
audience. It is quite certain that in all essentials Butler’s 
hearers would be agreed (as educated citizens of the same 
age. the same class, the same language and the same historial 
traditions must necessarily be agreed), on the question what 
sort of conduct is right and what is wrong. The question 
Butler rightly reckons with as the one which will be raised 
is not what it is that “conscience” tells us to do, but why 
we should do it if we are minded otherwise. ! 

All through the argument it is assumed that there are two 
points on which there is no dispute. We know what “ virtue” 
is, and we are agreed that the reasonable and right course of 
life is to live “ conformably to our nature”. The only point 
disputed between Butler and the opponent whom he wishes 
to convince is whether the way of living which is admitted 
to be “virtue” is or is not that which is conformable to our 

nature”. Butler does not consider the possibility of con- 
flicting moral codes and the grounds on whicha choice could 
be made between them; and rightly not, because he knows 
that his audience will not justify their misdeeds, after the 
fashion of Shelley’s coterie in a later generation, by arguing 
that they are “virtuous” when judged by the standard of the 
“higher morality”. The early Georgian man of the world 
was too full-blooded a sinner to take that line of defence. To 
have foisted into an argument addressed to him reflexions on 
the fact that the moral code of an Englishman of 1725 was 


‘Sermon III. ‘* Let any plain honest man, before he engages in any 
course of action, ask himself, Is this I am going about right or 1s it wrong / 
[s it good or is it evil? I do not in the least doubt but that this question 
would be answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by almost any fair man 
in almost any circumstance. Neither do there appear any cases which 
look like exceptions to this ; but those of superstition and of partiality to 
ourselves. Superstition may perhaps be somewhat of an exception ; ; 
but partiality to ourselves is not ; this being itself dishonesty.” 

Dissertation. “Nor is it at all doubtful to the general, what course of 
action this faculty, or practical discerning power w vithin us approves, and 
what it disapproves.” 
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not that of a Spaniard of the days of Philip I1., nor of a con- 
temporary of the First Crusade, nor of a Hottentot at the 
Cape, would have been the merest irrelevance. (Not that 
there would be any great difficulty in dealing with the 
suggested problem from Butler’s point of view.) 

In principle these elementary reflexions appear to dispose 
of all the usual criticisms made on Butler with the single 
important exception of the allegation that in the remarks of 
the Preface on the “ambiguous case” in the ethical doctrine 
of Shaftesbury, and again in the well-known passage in the 
Sermons on the Love of our neighbour, he compromises the 
authority of “conscience” by admitting that it could not be 
maintained if there were ever any reason to think ‘conscience ” 
and “self-interest” opposed. But I should like to make some 
more special remarks on the principle features of his moral 
teaching with a view to the clearing-up of what seem to me 
persistent misunderstandings about its real character. 

(1) What is Butler’s real position on the questions which 
must be answered differently by a “rationalist” and by a 
‘“‘sentimentalist”’ in ethics? In the Sermons themselves he 
avoids taking up any definite position, and, as I have said, 
I think him justified on the ground that, for his immediate 
purpose, which is simply to insist on the authority of the 
moral law, a discussion of the precise way in which that law 
is apprehended would be irrelevant and disturbing. It does 
not follow that Butler had not a definite view, and the Pre- 
face to the Sermons, taken along with the explicit statements 
of the Dissertation, should make it fairly clear what that view 
is. It is true that even in the last-named work Butler does 
not expressly identify the “reflective faculty” by which we 
approve and disapprove our own conduct either with 
“reason” or with “feeling,” either with the “sentiment of 
the understanding” or with the “ perception of the heart,” 
but seems to hold, as is the fact, that moral approbation and 
disapproval imply both factors.' But the real issue at stake 
in the controversy between rationalist and sentimentalist can 
be stated in a way which involves no special psychological 
refinements, and when it is so stated, it becomes pretty clear 
what Butler’s attitude towards it is. I take it that no 
‘rationalist’ ever meant, by saying that moral distinctions 


' Dissertation. “It is manifest great part of common language, and of 
common behaviour over the world, is formed upon supposition of such a 
moral faculty ; whether called conscience, mo al reason, moral sense, or 
Divine reason ; whether considered as a sentiment of the understanding, 
a a perception of the heart; or, which seems the truth, as including 

oth.’ 
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are apprehended by reasoning or understanding, to affirm 
that moral approval and disapproval are purely unemotional 
intellectual states.'| In any man who asserted such a pro- 
position it would be self-stultifying to appeal to our wide- 
spread human detestation of cruelty or ingratitude, or our 
sympathy with and admiration of the contrary virtues, as 
evidence for his theory. Yet such appeals are constantly 
made by “rationalists” no less than by “sentimentalists ” 
The real question at issue is not so much that of the “ origin” 
of our approbations and disapprobations as that of their 
content. 

The typical contention of all the writers who have been 
called “rationalists” is that, whatever may be the way in 
which we come by our moral convictions, what we approve 
or disapprove is always an objective character of our voluntary 
reactions to our situation, which can be identified by the 
intellect aprés coup. Or, in other words, the rationalists’ point 
is that the intellect can apprehend principles which are im- 
plied in and justify our approbations and disapprobations. 
The essence of the rival view, expressed most forcibly by 
Hume, is precisely that we cannot do this. Hume, for 
example, holds that we know what we approve and what we 
disapprove, but we can discover no rational principle at the 
bottom of our verdicts of approval and disapproval. The 
issue, at bottom, is as unpsychological as the very similar 
issue in speculative philosophy about the presence or absence. 
of a priori principles of inter-connexion in our scientific 
knowledge. To be a rationalist in your epistemology does 
not mean that you deny the difference between thinking and 
sensation, or that you hold that science draws no premises 
from sense-perception. It means simply that you regard the 
world as in principle through and through intelligible, as a 
system of “facts” or “events” inter-connected by principles 
which justify themselves to the intellect on scrutiny. To be 
a rationalist in morals means in the same way to hold that 
the body of moral approvals and disapprovals which make 
up the content of morality is permeated by recognisable 
principles luminous to the understanding. This, and nothing 
else, is what, in fact ‘ rationalists’’ like Cudworth, whose 
ethical work has never been completely published and 
was wholly unpublished when Butler was preaching his 


‘Butler’s at first sight singular phrases “sentiment of the understand- 
ing,” “ perception of the heart” are apparently chosen deliberately to make 
this point. It is hard to believe in Whewell’s “emendation ” of them to 
“perception of the understanding,” ‘sentiment of the heart”. Whewell 
should have remembered Pascal’s Le cwur a ses raisons. 
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Sermons, and Clarke, of whose work he had been a close 
student, had set themselves to show. And at this point I 
trust I may be pardoned if I make a brief digression from 
my immediate subject. 

In the interests of clear thinking, I should like to enter a 
protest against attaching any serious significance to the 
common distinction between Intuitionism and Rationalism 
in ethics, or, what I suppose comes to the same thing, the 
distinction between Particular and Universal Intuitionism. 
I cannot believe that there ever has been a sane thinker 
who held either that all our moral approvals are ‘“ universal.” 
or that they are all “barely particular”. In point of fact, 
in actual life we pass moral verdicts of both kinds. We 
approve or disapprove certain general ways of behaving, ¢.y, 
generosity, gratitude, cruelty, revenge; we also approve a 
particular act as the proper act to be done in a certain con- 
crete situation for which no accepted code of duties provides 
any rule at all. I cannot believe that writers like Clarke, 
who devote most of their space to the consideration of the 
broad general lines of right action meant to imply, what 
none of them ever says, though they are sometimes criticised 
as though they had said it,—that our verdicts of right and 
wrong have been from the first couched in this “ universal ” 
form. I can see no reason to suppose that Clarke would 
lave felt called on to dispute the sensible observation of 
Adam Smith, that our approvals and disapprovals are called 
out by individual acts, but express themselves in a form 
which “universalises” the character of the act evoking the 
verdict, as for instance, to take Smith’s own example, when 
we are revolted by a strikingly cruel act and say to ourselves, 
“T must never do that kind of thing”. On the other hand, 
[ cannot believe that any sane “particular Intuitionist” ever 
supposed that when he approved or disapproved an act, his 
verdict was so “barely particular” that he could not indicate 
the character in the act at which it was aimed. And, of 
course, in singling out for attention any character of the 
concrete and individual, you are already “universalising”. 
Thus, as it seems to me, the attempt to make a distinction 
in principle between Rationalism or Universal Intuitionism 
and Particular Intuitionism is doubly objectionable. The 
distinction is not really applicable to the doctrines it is 
intended to classify, and it further rests on the importation 
into ethics of irrelevant and misleading psychological con- 
siderations. 

Now, if the real ethical issue as between Rationalist and 
Sentimentalist has been rightly stated in what I have said, 
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there can be no doubt where Butler stands. He is definitely - 
on the side of the Kationalists. This is, to begin witb, in- 
dicated by the simple fact that he rests his case against his 
opponents on the question what kind of conduct is rightly to 
be called “ natural,” when we have regard to the consideration 
that ‘‘nature,” in our ethical discussions, means “human 
nature,” and that human nature is a “system” of “ prin- 
ciples of action”. The question here is not one of “ psy- 
chological origin,” it is one of justification, and justification 
at the bar of the intellect. That is the bar at which you 
would have, if required, to justify the assumption that the 
“natural” rule of lifeis the rule it is good to follow; it is 
again the bar at which the further question what way of 
living is the “natural” life for men in particular must be 
argued. It is for intelligence to pronounce what is the 
natural life for man, as it is for intelligence to decide what 
is his “ natural diet”. The reason in both cases is the same, 
that it is intelligence which supplies us with our standard by 
revealing what is, as Butler likes to put it, in point of fact our 
“nature”. Butler, to be sure, gives a special name to in- 
telligence as declaratory of the line of conduct conformable 
to our nature; he calls it “conscience”.' But he is careful 
to define conscience simply as “the reflex principle of 
approbation and disapprobation,” the principle by which we 
judge approvingly or disapprovingly of our own conduct, 
and this ought to place his meaning beyond doubt. 

[f we could feel any uncertainty on the point after reading 
the Sermons themselves, our doubts ought to be dissipated by 
the study of their Preface and of the Dissertation. It is 
significant that in the Preface Butler is careful to explain 
that he is fully in accord with the teaching of Clarke and has 
no strictures to make on his attempt to vindicate morality by 
reasoning from the “nature of things” in general.? By his 


Preface, ‘veflexion or conscience or approbation of some principles, 
or actions, and disapprobation of others’’. ‘Conscience, or reflexion, in 
the nature of man plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all the 
rest”; “that natural authority of reflexion”; Sermon II. “that par- 
ticular kind of reflexion which you (i.e. Butler) call conscience”; ‘a 
superior principle of reflexion or conscience in every man. . . which 
passes judgment upon himself”. Dissertation, “a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an object to our thought” ; 
“our perception of vice and ill-desert arises from, and is the result of, a 
comparison of actions with the nature and capacities of the agent.” 

_ Passages like this show that “conscience,” “reflexion,” “thought 
directed on the quality of our own acts and characters” are, for Butler, 
strictly synonyms. 

_ * When Butler speaks in the Preface to the Sermons of a way of treat- 
iny the subject of morals which “ begins from inquiring into the abstract 
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own avowal, the thorough-going rationalism of Clarke is 
formally the most satisfactory way of treating moral phil- 
osophy ; his own more specific and restricted appeal to the 
nature of the human agent in particular has only been 
adopted because it has, for the purposes of the preacher, the 
advantage of being more readily apprehended by and making 
a more immediate impression on, the average congregation .' 
So the rationalism of the Dissertation comes out unmistak- 
ably in one of its most important passages, that in which 
dissatisfaction with our situation is contrasted with censure 
of the conduct which has led to the situation.? “ Butler is not 
arguing that, viewed as so much emotion, there is some 
special 1 unique character in the uneasy feeling of the man who 
judges that he has, e.g., ruined his prospects by misconduct, 
which distinguishes it from the disagreeable feeling of the 
man who finds that he has been ruined by accidents for 
which he is not accountable. (Suppose, the failure of his 
banker or the miscarriage of his ship.) He finds the relevant 
difference entirely in the intellectual judgment that my 
position has been caused by my own wrong-doing. And 
similarly, both in the Sermons and in the Preface to them, 
the reason why man, unlike the brutes, would be living an 
unnatural, and therefore an ex hypothesi wrong life, if he 
simply acted on the prompting of the “strongest impulse” 
is found in the fact that man has a power, which the brates 
have not, for judging his own actions as good and bad. He 
is alive to a real character of his acts which has no meaning 
for a brute, and therefore it is unnatural that he should act 
as though he were not alive to it. 

To criticize this straightforward Rationalism on the ground 
that Butler gives to understanding, in its practical function as 
the discernment of good and evil in our own conduct, the 
special name of “conscience ” is surely to fall into the fault of 
mere carping at words. Aristotle, too, has his own special 


relations of things ” and concludes that “vice is contrary to the nature and 
reason of things,” the language shows that he is thinking in the first in- 
stance of Clarke, though he may also mean to include Wollastoa, to whom 
he refers later on asa “late author of great and deserved reputation ”. 
Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality was published too late to be 
referred to in Butler’s volume. 

1 Preface. “The first seems the most direct and formal proof, and in 
some respects the least liable to cavil and dispute.” 

“This approbation and disapprobation (sc. of a “due concern about 
our own or others’ happiness” and of the neglect of it) are altogether 
different from mere desire of our own or of their happiness, and from 
sorrow upon missing it . In one case, what our thoughts fix upon is 
our condition . . . in the other our conduct.” 
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name for thought exercised upon questions of choice between 
acts and inspired by an “end” to be realised; he calls it de- 
finitely phronesis by way of antithesis to the sophia which is 
the pursuit of purely speculative truth. Yet no one accuses 
Aristotle, as some men are not ashamed to accuse Butler, of 
the crime of accepting a “faculty psychology”. No one 
doubts that Aristotle’s meaning is that it is one and the same 
intelligence, whole and entire, which displays itself differently 
in the creation of science and in the creation of a system of 
morality. What reason is there to suppose Butler to mean 
anything else? In general, the accusation of belief in a 
“faculty psychology ” is one of those criticisms which are too 
facile to be really enlightening. If the proof of the charge is 
taken to be found in the mere fact that an author gives 
different names to the functions of thinking, understanding 
and judging, according as they are employed upon a different 
matter, it will be hard for any philosophical writer who finds 
it necessary to achieve lucidity and brevity by the use of a 
technical terminology to avoid a conviction. If we further 
require, as we should, evidence that the accused has really 
committed the error of substituting a plurality of “ faculties” 
for the single intelligent thinker as the agents in the mental 
life, most of the writers whom it is fashionable to condemn 
summarily as guilty of the fallacy of the faculty psychology 
will probably be entitled to an honourable acquittal. The word 
“faculty,” taken by itself, may be démodé, but is as innocent 
as the word “capacity,” or any other of the equivalents which 
the most determined enemy of Associationism finds himself 
quite unable to expunge from his vocabulary. As for Butler, 
his own language leaves it beyond dispute that when he 
speaks of “conscience” he means to describe the fact that we 
are capable of judging, and habitually do judge, our own acts 
and characters as right and wrong, good and bad, and that 
such a judgment carries with it the conviction, which it is his 
object to justify, that we “ought” to give it effect in our 
actual ‘choices and avoidances”. It is a convenient thing to 
have a simple name for this capacity of judging our own 
conduct and character, and the name “conscience” is readily 
supplied by current popular language. To say, as I have 
had it said to myself by one distinguished moralist, “I should 
have had no quarrel with Butler if he had only used the word 
reason,” is to agree with him about the facts, but to make 
one’s self the pedant of a particular vocable. 

(2) To return to the series of more specific accusations 
which have been levelled at Butler’s account of conscience, 
they may be reduced roughly to the following heads. (a) 
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Butler does not deal with the problem of the historical 
growth of conscience ; (b) he seems to leave us with no more 
certain and authoritative guide in action than the “private 
conscience ” of the individual ; (c) he does not explain in any 
systematic way what it is that conscience enjoins. Why 
Butler does not deal with these questions at length has, I 
think, been sufficiently explained. The reason is that he 
does not think that the great practical deficiency of his 
hearers is want of acquaintance with their duties; it is an 
insufficient sense of the obligation to take duty seriously. If 
we read the three Sermons on Human Nature in particular with 
careful attention, we shall find that they form an argument 
addressed to two classes of persons. The first class are those 
who, under the influence of a false theory of human nature, 
hold that egoistic self-seeking is the only possible motive of 
all human acts. “Virtue,” being ex hypothesi not self- 
seeking, is unnatural, in the sense that it is impossible, 
Anyone who bids us cultivate it is either a dupe or a design- 
ing impostor, a theory which it is not hard to identify with 
that of Mandeville; if indeed Mandeville was seriously 
intending to expound any theory at all and not merely to 
amuse himself by cynical contemplation of the ‘‘seamy side” 
of human affairs. These opponents are met in principle by 
the argument for the disinterestedness of all the “ particular 
passions ”. 

The virtuous man is as much, and no more, of an exception 
to their theory as the gambler who wastes a noble estate to 
gratify the passion for excitement, the rake who ruins 
splendid bodily and mental gifts in the service of Bacchus and 
Venus, or the vindictive man who throws away his life to 
gratify his grudge. And it is undeniable that the gambler, 
the profligate and the revengeful man are only too real types 
of humanity. 

The second class of persons with whom Butler has to 
reckon have a theory of human conduct which is not that of 
Mandeville, but is common enough for all that. They are 
the type who admit the reality of the promptings of virtuous 
impulse, but see no reason why we should be virtuous when 
we do not happen to be strongly under the influence of these 
impulses. Their view, unlike the former, does not involve 
the confusion between “self-love ” and the “passions”. They 
hold that the natural and proper course of life is to have no 
settled rule of action whatever, to let every impulse, good or 
evil, “take its turn as it happens to be uppermost”. If such 
irresponsible creatures were capable of enunciating a 
principle, the principle they would own to is that of “living 
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in the moment and for the moment”. As the distinction 
between “self-love” and the “passions” is meant to supply the 
refutation of the first class of immoralists, so the subsequent 
argument for the supreme authoritativeness of ‘conscience ” 
is intended specially for the benefit of the second. We see 
that this is so from the simple consideration that throughout 
this argument it is the “ passions ” in opposition to which the 
authority of conscience is asserted. There is no correspond- 
ing demonstration that conscience has “manifest authority ” 
over the promptings of cool and reasoned regard for our own 
“interest”. We have to discover Butler’s view on this point 
by collation and comparison of passages which occur in several 
different contexts. No doubt this absence of a direct assertion 
of the supremacy of “conscience” over “self-love” can 
partly be explained by Butler’s avowed conviction that in the 
main “interest ’ and “duty ” coincide ; to disregard the second 
also means disregarding the first.' (Hence his emphatic 
statement that most men do not care too much, perhaps do 
not care enough, about their own interests; it 1s not con- 
sidered pursuit of self-interest which is the worst enemy of 
practical morality.) But it remains a curious fact that 
Butler does not think it necessary to deal with a third 
possible view of the conduct “natural” in a human being, 
the view that it is neither abandonment to the passion of the 
moment, nor yet strict obedience to “conscience,” but the 
calculating pursuit of my own “greatest happiness on the 
whole,” the “rational egoism” of Henry Sidgwick. I do not 
see how the omission can be fully accounted for except by the 
consideration that Butler’s purposes are strictly practical and 
that he did not contemplate “rational egoists” as forming an 
appreciable part of his audience. 

We can, however, perhaps collect the answer he would 
have given to the “rational egoist” from certain striking 
passages of the Dissertation. In the second Sermon, where 
the case of a man who rushes open-eyed on his own 
destruction is contrasted with that of a beast which does the 
same thing, for the purpose of proving that in man “self- 
love,” (which has no existence in the beasts) is a “superior” 
principle by comparison with the “passions,” it is clear 


‘The most unqualified statement is that of Sermon III. ad_ fin. 
“Conscience and self-love, if we understand our true happiness, always 
lead us the same way. Duty and interest are perfectly coincident.” But 
here Butler is speaking from the pulpit and is free to assume the teachings 
of the Christian faith about God and immortality. In the Preface, where 
he is considering things as they appear without the light of faith, he has, 
of course, to speak without this confidence. 
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enough that Butler holds wanton indifference to our own 
‘happiness ” to be unnatural and therefore wrong. But the 
treatment given in the Dissertation to the question whether 
we are “more at liberty” to make ourselves miserable than 
to make others miserable, suggests that if he had been asked 
why it is wrong to neglect your own happiness, his considered 
reply would not have been “because neglect is contrary to 
self-love,” but “because conscience forbids neglect”.' His 
final view seems to have been that “self-love” is never, to 
use Kantian language, a source of imperatives. It is con- 
cerned with the formation of probable jugdments of fact. Its 
utterances are all of the form “this will probably add to (or 
will probably detract from) my happiness”. The imperative 
“T ought to do what will make me happy and ought not to 
do what will make me miserable” is clearly assigned to 
“conscience”. It isin keeping with this that in the Sermons 
themselves conscience is always spoken of as the reflective 
principle, or the principle of reflex approbation and disappro- 
bation. 

‘“Self-love” is, of course, reflective, in the modern sense of 
the word ; itis intelligent and “calculates,” as the “passions” 
do not. But Butler clearly means to use the word “re- 
flective” or “ reflex” in the strict sense. Conscience is said to 
be reflective, not simply because it is intelligent, but because 
its judgments are judgments about our own conduct; the 
agent is also the judge who turns his scrutiny upon his 
own act. Hence one of the most serious allegations against 
Butler (which shall be examined shortly), has, in my opinion, 
always been wrongly expressed. It is not true that Butler 
ever ‘co-ordinates ” self-love and conscience as principles of 
action ; he never considers self-love as having a right to pre- 
scribe acts which conscience condemns. The real way to 
make the complaint intended by his critics would be to ask 
whether Butler had not sometimes talked as though con- 
science might contradict itself by commanding regard for our 
own “interest” and yet also commanding some act which 
would be in conflict with that interest. The question is not 
whether there are two “authorities” who may disagree, but 
whether the one authority may possibly be inconsistent in 


1 Dissertation. ‘It should seem that a due concern about our own 
interest or happiness and a reasonable endeavour to secure and promote 
it, which is, I think, very much the meaning of the word prudence in our 
language ; it should seem that this is virtue, and the contrary behaviour 
faulty and blameworthy; since, in the calmest way of reflection, we 
approve of the first, and condemn the other, conduct, both in ourselves 
and in others.” 
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its injunctions. All the “imperatives” are imperatives of 
conscience, but there may be a doubt whether any of them 
except the command to aim at my own happiness is wholly 
categorical. 

I do not see that any serious ground to take exception to 
Butler's principles is furnished by the evidence about the 
gradual growth of conscience or the differences between the 
conscientious convictions of individuals. It is important to 
note two points. “Butler never speaks of “ private conscience,’ 
and what he ascribes to conscience is authority, not infalli- 
bility.’ Of divergences of moral judgment between members 
of his audience he speaks as trivial and secondary,' and as I 
have argued, he was fairly entitled to take this view. It is 
a fact that persons of the same age and social tradition will “in 
the main ” agree on the broad general question what kind of 
conduct is morally good. Those who talk of “conscience ” 
as though it were a set of whims and fads confined to the in- 
dividual are attaching far too much importance to the “con- 
——-* objector”. Even his conscience is not active simply 

“objecting”. “ He may have his personal fad, a belief that 
A. 0 is sinful or the like, but ninety-nine-hundredths of 
the things his conscience commands or forbids are precisely 
the things commanded or forbidden by the consciences of his 
fellows.’ And even in the hundredth case his disagreement 
with them is: usually on a question of fact, not on a question of 
right. The anti-vaccinationist does not dispute his duty to 
protect his children from small-pox ; he merely denies that 
vaccination is protective. His disagreement with the rest of 
us is on a point of medical, not of moral, theory. The 
vegetarian, for all his language about “wanton cruelty ” to 
the animals, is always careful to insist that a vegetarian diet 
is more wholesome than a flesh diet. If he could be con- 
vinced that flesh-eating is desirable on dietetic grounds, he 
would apparently lose most or all of his moral scruples. 
Even the “objector” who refuses his services to his country 
in war-time commonly justifies himself not so much by deny- 
ing the ethical principle that a society righteously defending 
itself may require those services, as by alleging that the facts 


‘Sermon II. “ Theappearance there is of some small diversity amongst 
mankind with respect to this faculty, with respect to their natural sense 
of moral good and evil ; and the attention necessary to survey with any 
exactness what passes within, have occasioned that it is not so much 
agreed what is the standard of the internal nature of man, as of his 
external form. Neither is this last exactly settled. Yet we understand 
one another when we speak of the shape of a human body. So likewise 
we do when we speak of the heart and inward principles, how far soever 
the standard is from being exact or precisely fixed.” 
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about the special circumstances in which his country has 
entered on hostilities make the case one of unrighteous war. 
On the question what kind of war is righteous, he is often in 
complete agreement with every one else. 

There are ultimate moral disagreements, but they only 
cover a minority of the cases, and even they are, in the main, 
disagreements about axiomata media, not about principles. 
For example, there are those Englishmen who regard fox- 
hunting as inexcusable cruelty to animals, and those who do 
not. But both parties would probably agree in the proposi- 
tions that some infliction of sutfering on the lower animals is 
morally permissible, and that some is not. The point in 
dispute is only whether the amount of pain inflicted on the 
fox, when weighed against the enjoyment of the hunter, 
comes under the head of the permissible. Butler thus appears 
to me right in treating genuine variations of moral judgment 
among members of the same group, with the same traditions, 
as a secondary matter. But, incidentally, we may note that 
by taking this line he makes it clear that he supposes the 
deliverances of conscience to be universal principles, e.g., the 
commands to practise generosity, gratitude, justice and the 
other great typical virtues. He cannot have supposed that 
there would be anything like the consensus he assumes, if 
the question were whether a particular act, in a given com- 
plex situation, is the generous or just act to do. So his 
recognition of veracity as one of the things enjoined by 
conscience cannot be interpreted as committing him to the 
view that there are no circumstances in which “ verbal mis- 
leading” may be right. This inference as to his meaning is 
strictly in keeping with the approving tone in which his 
Preface speaks of the moral theory of Clarke. 

Again, I do not see why Butler need have been disturbed 
by the fact that the “conscience” of Englishmen of his own 
time differed widely from that of the heroes of the First 
Crusade, and both from the conscience of a Hottentot. As 
far as “historical development ” goes, conscience would be in 
no worse case than any other form of knowledge. There is 
really no reason why we should defer more to the judgment 
of the Crusader or the Hottentot on a question of morals 
than on a question of science. If the Crusader regarded it as 
unquestioned truth that it is good to kill an “infidel” for 
being an infidel, he also, if he thought about the matter at all, 
presumably held that there is no land between the West of 
Europe and the East of China, and that the infidels whom he 
slaughtered worshipped Mahound. We do not regard our- 
selves as bound to doubt the competence of the human in- 
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telligence because men have made these errors in geography 
and historical knowledge ; why are we not equally free to 
admit that they have also judged wrongly in questions of 
morals? It cannot be fairly demanded of the believer in the 
authority of conscience that he should regard every opinion 
about right and wrong which has ever been entertained by 
any man as equally authoritative with every other. There 
are, however, two further remarks which ought to be made 
in this connexion, as necessary to a reasonable interpretation 
of Butler. 

The first is that there is a real danger of exaggerating the 
amount of disagreement between the “consciences ” of society 
in different ages. Much which would be commonly put 
down loosely to “ variations ” in “conscience” does not really 
come under this head. Thus we disapprove strongly of the 
man who prosecutes the blood-feud, or, in other ways, 
attempts to right himself and his friends with the strong 
hand. In earlier ages and ruder societies the prosecution of 
the blood-feud had been regarded as a positive duty and a very 
sacred one. Yet it does not follow that the virtuous man of 
to-day who regards private revenge as absolutely prohibited 
really differs on the principles of right conduct from a man of 
the past who thought it a sacred duty to avenge the innocent 
blood with his own hands. The difference is, at bottom, a 
difference in the situation of the two men. In the one case 
there is an organised society which will make the punishment 
of the homicide its business, and will execute it ‘with a 
certainty and an impartiality impossible where the repres- 
sion of crime of this kind must be undertaken by private 
enterprise; in the other, unless a kinsman of a murdered man 
has the public spirit to devote himself to the prosecution of 
the feud, murder will be liable to be committed with impunity 
by the violent. The man who makes it a duty to pursue the 
slayer, and the man who, in happier times, makes it a duty to 
“leave the offender to the law” may be entirely agreed on 
the question what justice is and both may have the same 
respect for justice. The difference between them will simply 
be that the methods for securing the execution of justice are 
much more developed in the society of the second than in 
that of the first, and this does not amount to a difference 
in the deliverances of “conscience.” Similarly, the great 
scholastics explained the polygamy of the patriarchs by 
saying that though the principles of the moral law which 
regulates human marriage are the same in all ages, there was 
a need in the world’s youth which there is not now for 
numerous offspring, in order that the earth might be brought 
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effectively under the dominion of man. What would in us 
be only explicable as “licentious” disregard of the sanctity of 
conjugal ties was in the patriarchs respect for the moral law 
which enjoins the subjugation of nature by man. And it 
might not be hard to find other illustrations of the point. 

If, as I have already argued, what Butler understood 
“conscience” to reveal was the great principles of moral 
conduct rather than the precise way in which they are to be 
applied to particular cases, considerations of this kind will 
make it clearer that he might have extended to many of the 
so-called variations of conscience from one age to another his 
remark about individual disagreements within the same 
community, that they are, after all, secondary. 

However, it is, of course, clear that we cannot treat all the 
relevant facts in this way. We cannot, when all legitimate 
deductions have been made, deny that as intelligence developes 
there is real advance in delicacy of moral discrimination ; 
men do become alive to obligations of which they had 
formerly been ignorant. But here comes in the second of 
the considerations I wish to urge. Butler never says or 
suggests that conscience, in his own or any other age, is 
infallible. What he says is that it is authoritatiwe. Now 
authority does not necessarily imply infallibility in moral 
matters any more than in others. A guide who is far from 
infallible may be the best guide I can get, though the dis- 
tinction is so constantly forgotten in the controversies about 
the place of authority in theology. In matters of science, 
history, and the like we all understand the point well enough. 
A man who is not himself competent to form a personal 
opinion on a question of history or archeology or textual 
criticism is expected to regard the general consensus of the 
acknowledged “experts” as authoritative; even a man who 
is qualified to form a personal judgment is rightly expected 
to allow great weight to such a consensus and not to reject it 
without being prepared to give convincing reasons for his 
dissent. This does not, of course, mean that the “experts,” 
when agreed, are infallible, or that any one thinks them to 
be so. We all know that they may agree in a mistake and 
sometimes do so. But it means that in the main we are 
likely to be most often right, and right on the most important 
matters, if we follow their guidance. Of course, there are 
exceptions. For instance a man who accepted the authority 
of the leading “experts” in Greek scholarship some seventy 
years ago would have had to reject a good many of the ripest 
of the Platonic dialogues as spurious and to declare the 
Homeric poems badly-constructed pieces of patch-work. We 
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know to-day that the “ experts” of the fifties of the nineteenth 
century were wrong on the first point, and the conviction 
among Greek scholars themselves is happily spreading that 
they were wrong on the other point too. And yet, on the 
whole. the man with little or no Greek scholarship would 
have done better to read the history of Greek literature by 
their aid than to venture on it without that help. His 
“authorities” would have been very fallible indeed, but they 
would still have been the best he could get. 

In principle the case seems to me to stand no otherwise 
with the authority of “conscience”. As I have tried to urge, 
Butler does not mean by “conscience” something peculiar 
and private to the individual man. He seems rather to have 
meant the body of moral convictions which is common to the 
“best” men of a society,—a “ public,” rather than a “ private” 
conscience. That he never, even by implication, claims 
infallibility for this body of convictions yields at least a pre- 
sumption that he did not suppose it to be infallible. His 
teaching never requires us to hold that even the “best” 
morality of one age may not be improved on by a later. But, 
for all its possible deficiencies, it may still well be the case 
that the conscience of the best men in my society is the best 
cuide I have and ought to be followed as such. If I find 
myself in sharp opposition to it on some question of conduct, 
I may be right, but, if Iam a modest man, I shall be well 
aware that I am very likely to be wrong. And [I shall think 
it a duty to discover what the best men I know think of my 
proposed line of action, and, if they condemn it, to make very 
sure indeed of myself before [ venture to decide that, on the 
particular point in question, the “best” moral opinion of the 
age happens to be that which is incarnate in just one 
personality, and that personality my own. I can see nothing 
in any of Butler’s statements about the authority of conscience 
which would warrant the view that I am doing right in always 
acting simply on my own personal impressions, or that it is 
not my positive duty to attach the greatest weight to the 
judgment of good men generally. Indeed, I believe it would 
be quite consistent with all he has to say, that a given man 
should recognize some other man as a better judge than 
himself on a specific class of moral questions, (e.g., on matters 
involving a delicate sense of sexual purity), and consequently 
resolve in those matters to follow the other’s spiritual direction 
closely. Though, we must note, even in such subjection to 
spiritual direction, a man does not divest himself of ultimate 
responsibility for himself. The selection of the adviser is his 
own act and it is his business to select wisely. 
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I believe one might, without abandoning any claim made 
by Butler for “conscience,” go a step further. Probability, 
we must remember, is according to Butler himself, the guide 
of life. Hence the recognition that, when all care has been 
taken to listen for the voice of the inward monitor, and to 
eliminate the possibilities of misjudgment due to unconscious 
bias, or to unfamiliarity with the kind of situation in which | 
am called upon to act, by humbly seeking the judgment of 
men better and wiser, or more experienced in the kind of 
affairs with which I find myself called upon to deal, I may 
honestly fall into moral error. The question will thus arise, 
not in connexion with the broad principles of morality, but 
in connexion with their application to the special situation, 
can I ever be absolutely certain, beyond all possibility of error, 
that the act the “reflective principle” pronounces right is 
exactly and perfectly right? It seems to me that absolute 
certainty is not attainable and that Butler's moral theory 
does not require that it should be. We can be certain that 
some ways of acting in the given situation would be wrong 
because they would involve, ¢.g., injustice or ingratitude. But 
we cannot, in many cases, be sure exactly what act would, ¢.7., 
be most fully in accord with the demands of justice or again 
of moral prudence. 

Suppose, for example, that I am left as guardian and 
executor to the child of a friend or relative, with a very con- 
siderable latitude of action, neither the utmost scrupulosity 
nor the most careful consultation of the more experienced 
can ensure that I shall make no mistake in selecting an 
investment or a school for my ward, And the situation is 
only typical of those which are arising every day for every 
man whose notion of right action is anything more than mere 
abstention from the ways of behaviour which good social 
opinion has definitely classed as “not respectable”. The 
problem recurs for a magistrate every time he has to decide 
for himself what penalty to inflict for an offence, for a citizen 
every time he is called on to exercise the franchise. 

It does not seem to me that in cases of this kind we can 
ever expect to be absolutely certain of the “path of duty”. 
We have always to make the reservation which Prince 
Florizel makes in Stevenson’s tale when he decides to throw 
the Rajah’s diamond into the river, ‘God forgive me if I am 
doing wrong, but its empire ends to-night”. I doubt if any 
of us who has ever had to take a momentous decision in the 
course of his life has been able, in the act of taking it, to 
avoid uttering the prayer “God forgive me if I am deciding 
wrong”. But at the same time, I cannot see that this 
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possibility in any way diminishes the authority claimed for 
conscience, when we have honestly done our best to make 
sure that the decision taken has been dictated by conscience. 
To demand more certainty than this wculd be to require that 
“conscience,” when due pains have been taken to enlighten 
it, shall have not only authority but infallibility, and this is a 
claim which Butler never advances. 

Indeed, it is just in not advancing this claim that Butler 
appears to me to show a decided advantage in sobriety over 
that other great moralist of duty, Kant. Kant does more than 
once make the extravagant assertion that no honest man can 
ever be in doubt about the path of duty, because he can always 
discover that a proposed course of action is wrong by simply 
applying the test of universalising its “maxim”. But mani- 
festly this test is hopelessly unsatisfactory. Not to dwell on 
the point that there seems to be a great deal of very bad 
morality which would stand the Kantian test quite success- 
fully, it is obvious that at the best the test will only secure 
you against “flagrant sin”. It would, for instance, have been 
of no use whatever to any British citizen anxious to know 
how he ought to use his vote at the last General Election. 
Before voting for the Labour Candidate or the Conservative 
Candidate a man certainly ought to ask himself whether he 
would be doing right by voting for either, or again by abstain- 
ing from using his vote, but no “ universalising ” of any maxim 
would decide that very pertinent question. All you can say 
is that I ought to use my vote, having regard to the general 
issues at stake, the particular choice between candidates in 
my own constituency, the probable consequences of the return 
of each of the contending parties to power, in such a way as 
to do the most good and the least harm. It is certain that 
however I vote, | shall be voting for a party which, supposing 
it to be victorious, will do some good and also some evil, and 
I have in the first place to judge which party is, on the whole, 
likely to do most good and least evil. And the problem is 
usually still more complicated. I may be satisfied that on 
the whole it is desirable that one of the parties should come 
into power, and equally satisfied that it is desirable that it 
should be sobered and balanced by not having too large a 
majority over its rivals, and in some cases this, I take it, 
would be a valid reason for thinking it my duty to vote 
against “my own party”. And there is still a third com- 
plication created by the fact that I may be convinced that one 
of the candidates ‘between whom I in particular have to 
choose is a man of such outstanding character and ability 
that his services ought not to be lost to the Legislature, irre- 
spective of the question what his party is. 
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To make the illustration more precise, let us suppose I am 
satisfied that on the whole the Labour party stand for the 
best interests of the inhabitants of the country as a whole, 
and therefore desire to see that party returned. I have to 
set against this desire, the consideration that it is very un- 
desirable that they or any other party should be able, from 
the weaknvss of the opposition, to do pretty much what they 
like for four or five years. Such complete domination of the 
situation is very likely to mean that they will effect that very 
part of their programme which I regard as bad and unwise, 
as well as that on the strength of which they have my ap- 
proval. Or, alternatively, it may mean that the discipline 
and vigilance of the party will suffer; they will be free to 
develope internal differences and to quarrel among themselves, 
and the very measures on the strength of which the party 
has my general approval will be less effectively carried out. 
And finally, I have to ask myself whether, supposing one of 
the rival candidates to be a man of exceptional character and 
ability, it would not be better that the majority of “my party” 
should be diminished by a defeat in this constituency, where 
their candidate is a man of no special qualifications, than that 
the exceptionally valuable man should be lost to the counsels 
of the nation. Iam not using my vote conscientiously unless 
I balance all these considerations against one another, and it 
is not an easy thing to decide what relative weight should be 
given toeach of them. Any moral theory which professes to 
provide a short cut to the right decision in such a case stands 
self-condemned by its own pretensions. It thus seems to me 
proof of the judiciousness of Butler’s mind that, with all his 
insistence on the authoritativeness of the “ reflex principle,” 
he never advances for it the claim to infallibility. To use the 
valuable distinction of Hutcheson, at best one can secure 
“formal rightness” in one’s conduct by obedience to con- 
science ; there can be no guarantee of “ material rightness ”’. 

(3) I have left to the end the most serious imputation which 
has been brought against Butler as a moralist; I mean the 
charge that in the end he runs away from his own professed 
position by admitting that the obligation to obey conscience 
depends on the coincidence of the path of duty with the path 
of self-interest. So far as I can discover, the case for his 
critics rests on two passages, one paragraph from the first 
Sermon on the Love of our Neighbour, and the section in 
the Preface to the Sermons which discusses Shaftesbury’s 
problem of the “‘sceptic not convinced of the happy tendency 
of virtue”. There could, of course, be no ethical objection to 
what is clearly Butler's view, that in point of fact a man does 
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always promote his own truest interest by the strict practice 
of virtue. It is possible to hold that the fact is far from 
certain; but to believe it to be certain is no derogation from 
the claims of virtue, so long as you also hold that, though 
virtue does always make for our personal happiness, it is to 
be pursued, not for that reason, but because it is virtue. In 
Aristotelian language one may perfectly well hold that virtue 
and interest “are the same,” in the sense that they are in- 
separably conjoined in fact (the virtuous act is always also 
the act which is “to iny interest”), but that their eivac or 
esse formale is not the same, just as according to Aristotle the 
truly virtuous life and the truly pleasant life are the same, 
though virtue is not pleasure. Thus the mere fact that Butler, 
like all Christians, holds that virtue in the end always coincides 
with interest has no relevance to the charge we are consider- 
ing. We may therefore confine our attention to the two 
specific passages to which I have referred. 

. Now if we had only the one sentence from the Sermon to 
go upon, we might, I think, have to admit that Butler has 
perhaps fallen into inconsistency.' He certainly does appear 
there to be saying in so many words that we could not regard 
“benevolence” or any other conduct as morally obligatory 
unless we were convinced that it is also to our interest, and 
if he means this to be an expression of his own opinion, he is 
unsaying what he himself had said about the “manifest 


‘Sermon XI. “It may be allowed, without any prejudice to the cause 
of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our 
ideas the nearest and most important to us; that they will, nay, if you 
please, that they ought to prevail over those of order, and beauty, and 
harmony. and proportion, if there ever should be, as it is impossible there 
ever should be, any inconsistence between them ; though these last two, as 
expressing the fitness of actions, are real as truth itself. Let it be allowed, 
though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and 
pursuit of what is right and good, as such; yet, that when we sit down in 
a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, 
till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not con- 
trary to it.” 

The phraseology here, “it may be allowed,” “if you please,” “if there 
ever should be, as it is impossible there ever should be,” “ let it be allowed,” 
makes it, to my mind, almost certain, that the position is meant to be one 
which Butler himself does not accept, but is content to assume for the 
purpose of reasoning with an audience who regard “self-love” as the one 
rational rule of conduct. He had said at the beginning of the discourse, 
“there shall be all possible concessions made to the favourite passion, 
which hath so much allowed to it, and whose cause is so universally 
pleaded ; it shall be treated with the utmost tenderness, and concern for 
its interests’. We must therefore expect a touch of “irony” in the 
sermon. It is monstrous to discuss the incriminated passage without 
taking into account Butler’s sarcastic words about the indulgence he pro- 
poses to show the “ favourite passion ” of his auditors. 
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authority” of conscience; the famous phrase “had it power 
as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the 
world” becomes meaningless, if it is true that we need to 
satisfy ourselves that an act will be for our interest before we 
can pronounce it obligatory. Even so, it would be fair to urge 
that no one is ever absolutely consistent with himself in his 
every utterance, and that an author’s convictions ought to be 
judged by the tenour of his work as a whole and not bya 
single phrase which contradicts his own emphatic and re- 
peated declarations. The reasonable thing would be to 
discount the isolated sentence as not really” faithful to the 
writer's convictions. 
But this is not all that may be said. It is almost certain 
that the words complained of are not intended to convey 
Butler's own opinion at all. They are a sarcastic concession 
to the audience he wishes to carry with him. Many of them, 
we can hardly doubt, would hold that, when all is said, there 
is force in the point of view put brutally by a character in 
Pickwick, “damn hurting yourself for any one else,” and 
3utler may mean no more than that, even if you grant this 
principle, “benevolence ” is not “hurting yourself”. Even if 
a man agrees with Lowten, you want him in practice to 
perform kind acts, and you may fairly urge that, after all, 
even on his own principles there is every reason for doing so, 
because he will not be hurting himself but very much benefit- 
ing himself. And there is one consideration in particular 
which, as I think, goes a long way to show that Butler's 
language in this particular passage is meant to be no more 
than a dialectical concession to the audience. We may 
reasonably suppose that if he has taken special care anyw here 
to adapt his language closely to his thought, it will be in the 
Preface, in which he is at pains to explain the precise drift of 
the discourses which follow. Unlike the Sermons themselves, 
the Preface is not a spoken address from the pulpit aiming at 
making an immediate impression ; it is a literary production 
addressed to readers, composed at leisure to be studied at 
leisure. And the very passage critical of Shaftesbury, which 
is made part of the count against Butler, contains an express 
statement flatly inconsistent with the sentence we are now 
considering. There Butler claims to be proving that the 
“utmost scepticism” about the coincidence of virtue and 
happiness of which we can conceive leaves the obligation to 
the strictest practice of virtue unaffected. Now he cannot 
have meant both to affirm this and also to affirm that no 
obligation is binding unless we are satisfied that it is to our 
interest to recognize it. If one of these utterances represents 
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his convictions, the other cannot. And there can be no doubt 
which of the two passages may be most reasonably taken to 
represent the author’s deliberate view. The criticism of the 
“ambiguous case ” in Shaftesbury’s system is the one elaborate 
and express discussion of the problem which Butler has given 
us; the remark in the discourse on Love of Our Neighbour is 
made at the end of a discussion proceeding on different lines, 
and has much more thecharacter of an incidental obiter dictum. 
We must therefore conclude either that Butler has by a mere 
oversight allowed himself to make an incidental remark which 
is not really consistent with his considered position and 
forgotten to correct it, or, more probably, that the remark 
was not intended as more than a temporary concession to the 
prejudices of an audience. 

There remains the actual discussion of the case put by 
Shaftesbury, the case of the “moral sceptic”. Butler’s 
determination of the case has, I believe, been sometimes 
misunderstood from neglect of the dramatic form in which 
itis given. If we examine it carefully we shall see that the 
argument has two stages which must be carefully dis- 
criminated. The misconception comes in when it is supposed 
that Butler discloses his own hand in the first stage of the 
answer. The following analysis will make the point clear. 

Butler begins by asserting that it is Shaftesbury’s neglect 
of the notion of obligation which led him to the view that 
the case of the ‘“ sceptic” is “ without remedy,” 7.e., that you 
cannot expect a man to see any reason for acting virtuously 
if he doubts whether it will be to his interest todo so. He 
then supposes the defenders of this position to retort that it 
makes no difference to the situation to “take in the authority ” 
of conscience, since, they urge, even if you admit it and 
grant that there is an obligation on the side of virtue, still 
there is also a counter obligation to pursue my own interest. 
The immediate answer is that, even if this is granted, the con- 
clusion they wish to draw would not follow. It would only 
follow that, in this statement of the case, there are two 
contrary obligations which cancel one another, not a “ formal 
obligation to be vicious”.! That is, if you leave the authority 
of conscience out of account, it might be fairly argued that a 
man who thinks he would promote his happiness by a 


Preface. ‘ But does it much mend the matter, to take in the natural 
authority of reflexion? there would indeed be an obligation to virtue, 
but would not the obligation from supposed interest on the side of vice 
remain’ If it should, yet to be under two contrary obligitions, i.e. under 
none at all, would not be exactly the same, as to be under a formal obliga- 
tion to be vicious.” 
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vicious act is absolutely justified in being vicious. If you 
admit the authority of conscience, then, even on your own 
theory that there is another independent obligation to pursue 
my Own happiness, there is at least as much justification for 
preferring virtue to interest as for preferring interest to 
virtue. (It is true that Shaftesbury had never expressly said 
that the sceptic would be formally “bound” to be vicious in 
the supposed case, but it is part of Butler’s fairness that he 
wishes to state the case against virtue, which he has to meet, 
as powerfully as he can, and is therefore at pains to point out 
that on the principles of a “morality without obligation,” 
aman would not merely be free to be vicious, if he thought 
vice to his interest, but would be acting in a way such a 
morality must pronounce wrong if he were anything but 
vicious). 

The all-important thing to be observed here is that the 
conclusion that the sceptic would “be under no obligation at 
all” is not Butler’s. The conclusion rests on premisses 
which he rejects. ‘Granting this to be so” means no more 
than “allowing this to be so, for purposes of argument, 
though I deny it is so,” dato ma non concesso. Hence Butler 
continues by denying the relevant premiss ; “the obligation 
on the side of interest does not remain”. His own solution 
of the problem is exclusively contained in the sentences 
which follow on this denial.! 

It may, however, be sa'd that, even so, his own appeal is 
to interest. For does not his argument that “no one can be 
certain that vice is his interest” amount merely to the 


' Loc. cit. “ But the obligation on the side of vice does not remain. 
For the natural authority of the principle of reflexion, is an obligation 
the most near and intimate, the most certain and known; whereas the 
contrary obligation can at the utmost appear no more than probable; . . . 
and thus the certain obligation would entirely supersede and destroy the 
uncertain one, which would yet have been of real force without the 
former.” (‘The important words here are “utterly supersede and destroy,” 
which show that Butler is not thinking of anything in the nature of a 
“gamble in futures ”.) 

“Take in then that authority and obligation, which is a constituent 
part of this reflex approbation, and it wi!l undeniably follow that though 
a man should doubt of everything else, yet that he would still remain 
under the nearest and most certain obligation to the practice of virtue. 
“Though men should be ignorant of or disbelieve any authority in the 
universe to permit the violation of this law ; yet, if there should be such 
authority, they would be as really liable to punishment, as though they 
had been before-hand convinced, that such punishment would follow.” 

Thus “hell” does not come into the argument, since Butler holds 
that the reasoning would be equally valid if no one had ever heard of 
“hell,” if “through stupidity” mankind were ‘“ universally ignorant 
on the subject. 
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suggestion that perhaps vice does not pay? This is, I think, 
a complete misconception, as may be seen from the absence 
of any reference to what would be the central point if the 
argument were an appeal to interest, the magnitude of the 
disagreeable consequences which may, for all we know, attend 
on vice. The argument sometimes supposed to be Butler’s 
must take this point into consideration. Fully stated it 
would run thus. Even if there is only a very trifling pro- 
bability that “all tales are true” about hell, still 2f they 
should be true, the pains of hell are so terrific that a wise 
man will not run even a distant risk of suffering them. But 
Butler is wholly silent about this question of the “value of 
the expectation ” of future suffering. The contrast he makes 
is simply the contrast between the wncertainty that vice will 
be to our interest and the absolute certainty that the moral 
law carries its authority with it. The point is simply that 
this authority is “certain and known”. It is because of its 
certainty that Butler goes on to say that the authority of 
“conscience” absolutely destroys all the weight of the appeal 
on the other side to considerations of interest, which ‘ would 
have been of real force” but for the known certainty of moral 
obligation. Had Butler held the position ascribed to him by 
some of his critics, he would have had no right to express 
himself thus. His argument should have been that even if 
the probability that vice will lead to misery appears slight, 
yet the magnitude of the misery to which, according to the 
theory of future rewards and punishments, it does lead is so 
overwhelming that it must be imprudent to take the risk 
that the theory may prove true. The probability of “ damna- 
tion” may be low, but, the “expectation,” which is what a 
wise man would be guided by in deciding whether to run the 
hazard, is another matter. As it would be reasonable to risk 
a penny on the tiniest of chances of winning a “ million,” 
so it would be reasonable not to incur the faintest risk of the 
penalties of damnation. 

But when the argument is stated in this way, it becomes 
a variant of “Pascal's Wager”; it is differentiated from 
Butler’s reasoning in two ways. ‘The magnitude of the 
penalties which the sinner may expect if there is a moral 
government of the world becomes the pivot on which the 
argument turns, and the consideration which is crucial with 
Butler, the intrinsic authority of the moral law, ceases to be 
relevant. In an argument intended simply to prove that 
the faintest probability that there may be a hell makes it 
imprudent to run the risk of going to hell, if a hell there be, 
it is superfluous and irrelevant to raise the question whether 
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the moral law has an intrinsic authoritativeness or not, just 
as it would be irrelevant if one were captured by brigands 
and threatened with torture, to ask for a sight of the warrant 
empowering the infliction of the tortures. It should be 
noted, as further proof that Butler’s argument is not in 
principle that of the Wager, that he goes on to lay stress on 
the point that what renders a man justly liable to punish- 
ment is not fore-knowledge of the penalty but the trans- 
gression of a known law. Obviously this is no more than 
the truth. It would be no relevant defence on the part of 
an alien in this country standing his trial for murder to plead, 
what might be the truth, that he had not known that the 
penalty for murder by our law is death. He knows, at least, 
that murder is prohibited, and, consequently, by violating the 
prohibition he renders himself justly liable to whatever 
penalty, known or unknown to him, the law assigns to the 
crime of murder. Similarly it would be no defence to a 
charge of any kind to urge, even with truth, that hitherto 
the administrators of the law have winked at the offence in 
question, and that it has been committed by others with 
complete impunity. This might (or might not) have some 
force as a plea after conviction for mitigation of sentence ; 
as a defence it would be worthless. But the fact that Butler 
calls attention to this analogy of itself shows that the mag- 
nitude of the transgressor’s “expectation” of misery, the 
central consideration in every form of the prudential argu- 
ment for virtue, is not intended to come into account at all 
in his own theory. His point is simply that we know with 
certainty that we have specific moral obligations, and that 
uncertainty whether neglect of them will affect our “interest ” 
does nothing to destroy this certainty of their reality. Their 
reality would, in fact, remain, even if I could be certain, as I 
cannot be, that vice will do nothing to diminish my happiness, 
or even that a vicious act will augment it. If you grant the 
intrinsic ‘‘authoritativeness ” of the moral law, even certainty 
that I should gain by violating it would not in any way 
atfect the other certainty that I ought not to violate it, any 
more than certainty that I shall be rewarded by the Govern- 
ment for committing a convenient crime would make the 
commission of the crime a lawful act. 
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II.—INDUCTION AND PROBABILITY. 
By A. D. RitcuHie. 


DuriNG the nineteenth century Mill raised up an imposing 
edifice of inductive Logic and since then his brother logicians 
have done little but pull it to pieces. As Mill’s edifice was 
built on the unstable foundation of Hume’s scepticism, its 
fate was perhaps inevitable. In the meanwhile the men of 
science who are busy making use of inductive reasoning in 
their work have paid not the slightest attention to the 
logicians. They have felt that somehow or other the results 
of their labours were secure and have not been inclined to 
probe into the nature of the foundations. Considering that 
life is based on the assumption that physical laws are true, 
the men of science feel that the continued existence of 
civilised communities (in spite of certain little difficulties) is 
their justification and they think that critics of their method 
are simply beating the air. In fact, if the logician decides 
that scientific procedure is irrational, he must be wrong; if 
he decides it is rational he is wasting his time discovering 
what everyone knows already. His position is as uncomfort- 
able as that of the medieval philosopher discussing the 
dogmas of the Church. 

In spite of all this the question cannot be set aside. If, as 
we believe, scientific procedure is rational it ought to be pos- 
sible to construct in abstract terms a scheme of the process, 
and such a scheme ought to demonstrate the reasonable 
nature of the process. Until the logician has done this he 
has not done his duty. 

In what follows I shall start from the considerations put 
forward by Mr. J. M. Keynes and Dr. C. D. Broad,' and shall 


1 J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Probability, London, 1921; C. D. Broad, 
two papers in Minp, Oct., 1918 and Jan., 1920. The criticisms of Keynes 
by Jean Nicod (Le Probléme Logique de V Induction, Paris, 1924), though 
valuable, do not affect any of the matters discussed here. I have already 
summarised and discussed the views of Broad and Keynes (Scientific 
Method, London, 1923, pp. 83-107) and given detailed references to their 
writings. The discussion to be found there, appears to me now to be con- 
fused and inadequate though not fundamentally wrong. 
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give briefly conclusions arrived at by one or both of these 
authors, who agree on all essential points, though their 
method of treatment has been rather different. Dr. Broad I 
have to thank also for his advice and criticism of this paper. 

Induction, as Nicod says, is usually defined, in terms of the 
logical form of premisses and conclusion, as the passage from 
the individual to the universal, or in other words from the 
particular to the general. 

I shall leave on one side the problem of how particular 
events or experiences can be described in general terms. It 
is much harder to see how from some particular sense experi- 
ence we can come to assert ‘Jones is not well to-day” than 
it is to see how we can advance from that proposition to the 
assertion “Jones is never well”. But the harder problem is 
not our present concern; let us assume it is solved and con- 
centrate on the easier one. What is particular about ‘ Jones 
is not well to-day is’ to-day; it is the reference to some 
particular place and date. Why we call ‘ Jones is never well’ 
relatively general is that there is no reference to any single 
place and date, otherwise the terms of the proposition are no 
more and no less general. But we have advanced from an 
assertion about an appearance of Jones to an assertion about 
all or any of his appearances, from an assertion about a 
member of a class to an assertion about the class, either all or 
any of the members. From the point of view of our know- 
ledge about Jones, the name stands for a class, a universal ; 
that Jones is for himself and for other purposes an individual 
and a continuant is not relevant. Similarly from an assertion 
about a class we can advance to an assertion about a class of 
classes. From saying ‘Jones is never well’ we can pass to 
‘No human being is ever well’. The last is what Nicod calls 
a secondary induction ; it is a generalisation of a generalisa- 
tion and must ultimately be founded on primary inductions. 
Although in actual fact it may happen that a generalisation 
has arisen as secondary it is always possible to consider it as 
primary, that is, as being based on the simplest and most 
particular propositions that are relevant to it. Thus for the 
generalisation ‘ No human being is ever well’ we do not need 
to assert first ‘ Jones is never well,’ ‘Smith is never well,’ etc. 
We need only say ‘This man is not well to-day,’ ‘That man 
was not well yesterday,’ and so on. Consequently all induc- 
tions may be treated as primary. This simplification has, I 
think, been assumed tacitly by most writers but it is perhaps 
worth stating it explicitly. 

Let us turn now to Keynes and Broad, whose conclusions 
are briefly as follows :— 
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(1) All the various forms in which inductive arguments 
appear resolve themselves into or can be considered as special 
cases of the type Mill calls Jnduction by Simple Enumeration ; 
so that we can confine our attention to one type only. Any- 
thing we may say of this form will hold, with minor modifica- 
tions, of the others. More specially we need not consider 
what Keynes calls Inductive Correlation, that is, cases where 
negative as well as positive instances are known so that the 
generalisation applies to most but not all instances. (The 
special complications introduced by Hypothetical Induction 
will be dealt with later.) The typical inductive argument 
then will be “In such and such instances ¢ was observed to 
be also f; no contrary instances are reported; therefore all ¢ 
are jf”. 

(2) The conclusion of an inductive argument is not certain 
but only probable at best. That is to say, a contrary con- 
clusion is not absurd, self-contradictory, or impossible. 
Probability, as Keynes defines it, is a relation between two 
sets of propositions in virtue of which knowing the first set 
we can attach some degree of rational belief to the second set. 
It may be considered as being the general relation of which 
implication and tnecompatibility are special and limiting 
cases. The probability of a proposition can be stated only 
relative to certain data; thus we cannot say “the probability 
of P” simply, but only “the probability of P given H” (or 
symbolically P/H). If we assign the values wnity and zero 
to the relations of implication and incompatibility respec- 
tively some probability relations can be equated with proper 
fractions. Not all probabilities lie in a linear series between 
the limits and even to those that do it may not be possible to 
assign a definite numerical value. But even in such cases 
it may be possible to assign upper and lower limits to the 
numerical value of the probability by comparison with pro- 
bability relations of known numerical value. The problem 
that we are faced with in inductive logic is to find (a) what 
values if any are assignable to the probabilities of inductive 
generalisations and (b) under what conditions their pro- 
bability may be increased or diminished. 

(3) ‘The answer to (b) can be given quite definitely. The 
probability of an induction may be increased by multiplying 
instances and must be increased by a scrutiny of the instances 
which improves the analogy between the ¢ and f of the 
generalisation. To improve the analogy the differences be- 
tween the instances must be increased so as to narrow down 
the analogy; unessential resemblances and those found in 
some instances and not in others must be eliminated. 
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(4) Although the probability of an induction can be in- 
creased in various ways, no amount of scrutiny or multiplica- 
tion of instances will ever give it a finite value unless it had 
some finite value, however small, prior to any instance. This 
is the crucial point, that there seems to be no way of assign- 
ing a finite value to the probability of a generalisation no 
instance of which is known and yet this is necessary if the 
generalisation is ever to acquire finite probability. 

Many thinkers, including Keynes, have looked for a way 
out of the difficulty by means of principles similar to Mill’s 
Principle of Uniformity. This principle or any substitute 
suffers from the defect (known to Mill) that it must itself be 
an inductive generalisation. The Principle of Uniformity 
will be dealt with later, in the meantime there is another point 
to be mentioned. 

Mill, like many logicians before and since, was under the 
impression that an inductive argument ought to be conclusive ; 
so that if subsequent experience showed the conclusion to be 
wrong the original argument must have been wrong too. 
But it was Mill who was wrong, not the argument. On the 
data available at any moment we may reasonably arrive at a 
generalisation which subsequent experience shows to be false ; 
but relative to the original set of data the generalisation is 
reasonable still. On this point we can make a definite 
advance from Muill’s treatment, just as Muill’s treatment 
is an advance on the attempt of logicians to squeeze in- 
ductive arguments into deductive or syllogistic form. There 
is always a temptation to treat inductive reasoning as a 
special case of deductive and Mill in spite of overcoming it in 
other ways succumbed to it in treating inductive arguments 
as certain instead of merely probable. 

In practice the same proposition may figure both as an 
inductive generalisation and as a member of a system of 
deductive inference, so that some confusion is comprehensible. 
This double use of propositions is not only legitimate but 
necessary for the proper development of scientific method. 
The whole discussion that follows depends upon maintaining 
a rigid distinction between Induction and Deduction, and this 
distinction I take as fundamental. If anyone objects to it 
and wishes to maintain that the one is a special case of 
the other or that they are both special cases of some more 
general type of reasoning, I can do no more than ask wherein 
the connexion and resemblance lies, apart from the mere 
word “reasoning.” That implies nothing more than that an 
intellectual process is involved. A man uses his arms in swim- 
ming and in playing golf, but that does not imply any further 
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resemblance in the movements. I shall assume, then, that 
induction and deduction are fundamentally different processes 
and on this assumption endeavour to show what is the logical 
standing of any general proposition qué inductive generalisa- 
tion as distinguishe¢ from the standing of the same proposi- 
tion or the same form of words in any ‘other connexion. 

The chief conclusion may as well be stated at once. A 
general proposition can have a finite numerical probability 
only i in so far as it forms part of a system of deductive in- 
ference and because of its position in the system relative to 
the fundamental definitions and assumptions. As an in- 
ductive generalisation a general proposition has no jinite 
numerical probability, but it may be nevertheless a valid and 
useful generalisation in so far as all suggested alternative 
generalisations are incompatible with the known data or at 
least much less probable. In brief, that generalisation is valid 
which is not known to be false. If we liked we could make 
that the definition of validity. 

The method by which a numerical value is assigned toa 
probability relation includes, among others, the following pro- 
cess. From a given set of propositions a disjunction is in- 
ferred, so that we say “H implies p, OF P. OF Ps OF. . . Da 
It is necessary that all the p’s be mutually exclusive and 
elementary, not divisible into a disjunction of simpler pro- 
positions. Further, the number of the p’s must either (1) be 
finite or,'if infinite, (2) either have such probability values 
that the values form a convergent series of sum equal to 
unity or (3) be capable of being arranged in a finite number 
of sets some of which contain a finite number of propositions. 
Case (1) is probably the only one useful for actual calculation 
but in all these cases some at least of the p’s will have a finite 
numerical probability value. In order to determine the 
actual value of the probability of any proposition there must 
in addition be a rule for determining which p's are of equal 
probability. This is often a difficult matter. 

Any proposition, then, to which a finite numerical pro- 
bability value can be assigned must be obtained by a deductive 
process from other propositions as one term of a disjunction. 
A similar argument applies where a definite value cannot be 
assigned but the value can be determined to be greater than 
that of some proposition whose value is known. In such 
cases the proposition whose value is to be determined must 
still form one of an exhaustive disjunctive set inferred from 
a given set of propositions ; otherwise it will not be comparable 
with propositions of known finite probability value. We may 
put the matter in other words; it follows from the definition 

21 
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of probability as a relation between propositions similar to im- 
plication and from the method of determining numerical 
values that it is only within a certain kind of system of 
deductive inference that any proposition has a finite pro- 
bability value, which we may call the Systematic Probability. 

This brings us to the same conclusion that Keynes reached 
by a different route. He found that an inductive generalisa- 
tion to have a finite probability must have had some finite 
probability value prior to the observation of any instance ; 
that is to say it must form part of a deductive system of pro- 
positions and have a finite systematic probability as such, not 
merely in virtue of the observation of instances. The Prin- 
ciple of Uniformity or corresponding principles such as those 
suggested by Keynes are attempts to find an axiom which 
will form a general premiss for a deductive system within 
which a generalisation may acquire finite systematic prob- 
ability. 

Let us consider an example. We say that the generalisa- 
tion that all crows are black is a valid generalisation and yet 
no finite number can be assigned as its probability value qué 
generalisation and apart from @ priori considerations. We 
are not justified in saying that its probability is nearly unity, 
that it is more probable than not, or anything else. The 
justification of the generalisation is that any alternative 
generalisation, that has been hitherto suggested is false, 7.¢. 
incompatible with the observed instances or at most of even 
smaller probability. The instances all support the generalisa- 
tion, that is they are all implied by it, and there is no suggested 
alternative generalisation which implies them ; any alternative 
is either incompatible with some instances or does not imply 
them, is logically neutral to them. There is evidence for the 
blackness of crows in the instances observed and there is no 
evidence for anything contrary in those instances. 

There is an objection which must be disposed of and may 
as well be dealt with in terms of this example. It might be 
argued: The propositions (1) “All crows are black ” and (2) 
“Some crows are not black” are contradictories, therefore 
one or other must be true. If there is no evidence in favour 
of (2) and some in favour of (1), then the probability of (1) 
cannot be less than (2). As the probability of (1) or (2) is 
unity, the probability of (1) is at least $. This argument is 
correct up to a point, but is not a valid refutation of the con- 
siderations I have put forward. The argument assumes 
certain definite restrictions in the meaning of the propositions 
which are taken as contradictory. What is meant must be 
“There is a class of visible objects called crows; as such their 
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colour must be either (1) black or (2) something else.” The 
disjunction (1) or (2) is only exhaustive within a certain 
system of argument and therefore the conclusion is only 
necessary given the assumptions. It is quite true that if we 
make the necessary assumptions then within that deductive 
system the probability that crows are black is at least 4, 
that is its systematic probability : but we are not compelled to 
make the assumptions. There is no necessity to assert that 
crows must be either black or some other colour. There may 
not be any crows or, if there are, they may be invisible. The 
distinctions and analogies out of which the class crow is con- 
structed may be valueless and a re-classification may be needed 
before valid generalisation is possible. 

The only disjunction which is completely exhaustive with- 
out any @ priort assumptions as to matters of fact is ‘That all 
crows are black is either (1) true or (2) false.’ We cannot 
say anything about the probability of (2), so that the bottom 
falls out of the argument. 

The conclusion that an inductive generalisation as such has 
no finite probability must not be taken, let me repeat, to 
impugn the validity of the inductive process. The conclusion 
is the result of an attempt to make clear the distinction 
between deductive and inductive processes. Let us consider 
for a moment the character of each of the processes, taking 
deduction first. 

It will be generally allowed that the process of deductive 
inference is best seen in the mathematical sciences, par- 
ticularly in pure mathematics. Fortunately the logical 
character of the process is as well seen in elementary arith- 
metic, which everybody knows, as in advanced mathematics. 
Itis easily seen that the following four points are characteristic 
of deductive processes: (1) An indefinitely large number of 
propositions can be developed from a finite small number of 
definitions and propositions without any external aid, so that 
the whole system is self-contained and self-sufficient. (2) The 
validity of the process does not depend upon the subject- 
matter or the truth of the initial propositions but purely upon 
their form. (3) The conclusions may be true as a matter of 
fact, but that truth cannot be inferred from their standing 
within the system of deductive inference. That can only tell 
us that 2f the premisses are true the conclusions are true. 
(4) Most important of all, the process of inference is accepted 
as being prima facie valid if on scrutiny no fallacy can be 
detected, but there is always the possibility that somebody of 
greater logical acumen than ourselves will detect a fallacy. 
The history of mathematics (e.g. the modern criticism of 
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Euclid’s Elements) shows many instances where processes of 
inference at one time supposed to be rigid have been found to 
be inexact or fallacious. Whilst the process of inference, 
or logical continuity as it might be called, is liable to this 
degree of uncertainty, the existence of logical discontinuity or 
false inference, once it has been pointed out, admits of no 
doubt whatever. Nobody who can follow the argument 
doubts the demonstration of a fallacy in reasoning ; but when 
a process of reasoning is presented to us it is rational to say 
“That seems to be correct and I accept it provisionally until 
and unless I can detect a fallacy.” The state of affairs is liable 
to be obscured because we are not primarily or naturally 
interested in the falsity of propositions or in fallacies of 
reasoning. Apart from controversy we do not attend to what 
we consider to be false. This attitude is a great mistake, 
because we approach the truth only by eliminating what is 
false. 

If words like proof or demonstration are used of inductive 
generalisations the use must be purely figurative. To say 
a generalisation is proved, if it means anything, means that 
the generalisation is as well established as from the nature of 
the case it can be. The use of such words is at the best a 
rhetorical exaggeration. It must be remembered though, 
that the falsity of an empirical generalisation is capable of 
proof or demonstration in a strict sense. | Besides, a proposi- 
tion which may be considered as an empirical generalisation 
in one connexion may be part of a system of deductive in- 
ference in another connexion and as such can be proved. 

When we come to compare induction with deduction we 
see at once that in one respect there is a tolerably close 
analogy. We accept an inductive generalisation as correct 
prima facie when we know nothing against it, but we cannot 
be certain that further experience will not upset it. More- 
over once a generalisation has been shown to be false, there 
is no possibility of doubt about it. But the analogy is not 
very close. In a deductive argument all the elements are 
there for us to examine; if any subtlety escapes our notice 
so that we overlook a fallacy it is entirely our own fault; we 
ought, had we the patience and the brains, to scrutinise the 
argument so thoroughly that no fallacy could escape us and 
we ought therefore to be quite certain about the result. The 
element of uncertainty in the results of deduction is due to our 
laziness and stupidity. But the element of uncertainty in 
inductive arguments is no fault of ours, it is there from the 
nature of the case. We can not prophesy what will turn up 
next; the subtlety and diversity of nature are too much for 
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us, so that the best efforts of the human intellect are bound 
to fail in some cases. Some of our generalisations are certain 
to be wrong however carefully they are framed. Every 
generalisation is a makeshift and the whole history of science 
consists of the gradual patching and mending and altering of 
them. One would have thought that of all the Natural 
Sciences Physics, the oldest and most firmly rooted, was the 
least liable to change, yet of the system of Physics of which 
our fathers were so proud fifty years ago there is hardly any 
important Law or Theory or Principle (except the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics) which has not been given up or 
altered beyond recognition. Modern Chemistry would seem 
no stranger to Robert Boyle than modern Physics to Lord 
Kelvin—But this is a digression. 

Both in the sphere of reasoning, in deductive argument, 
and in the sphere of inductive generalisation from observed 
facts the most reliable knowledge we possess is negative. 
We seem to know absolutely that an argument is false or a 
generalisation is contrary to the facts. In the case of positive 
knowledge or of the truth of general propositions we have no 
such certainty, but where deductive reasoning is concerned 
the uncertainty is a slight matter and is accidental. It is not 
necessarily involved in the nature of the case, but is merely 
the result of human weakness. When we come to consider 
inductive arguments the uncertainty and precariousness is 
part and parcel of the whole process. Therefore when we 
say that an inductive generalisation has no finite probability 
value, we are only stating in other words that induction is 
not deduction or anything like it. 

Let us consider what would be the result of an inductive 
generalisation having a probability value nearly unity. 
Suppose there is a law f, describing a certain set of data and 
it has a probability q, which is nearly equal to unity. Then 
all wed possible laws relative to the same set of data, 
hy fs J, ete., will have vanishingly small eee 
fae the sum of their probabilities g. + q3 + Q, + . 

= 1 - ¢,, which is by definition small. When, therefore, as 
inay happen at any time, an observation E is made which is 
incompatible with /,, but is not incompatible with /f,, f,, /,, 
etc.; then f, must be false, but the most probable of the 
alternatives, f,, let us say, will still have only a very smal! 
probability because prior to this observation EK, its probability 
must be less than the small quantity 1 - g, and if the 
number of f’s be large will only be slightly increased by the 
new observation E. 

The only possible conclusions are either (1) all reasonably 
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well-established laws are certain and therefore there are no 
alternatives. This we know to be false. Or else (2) all 
reasonably well-established laws have a numerical probability 
nearly unity and there are no alternative laws, that is to say if 
the probability of the law is q the proposition or propositions 
the sum of whose probabilities is 1 - q are not laws but the 
negation of laws. And this we know as a matter of fact to 
be false, because however many laws describing a set of events 
have been found to be false we can usually contrive to find 
another which describes them correctly. Therefore we cannot 
assume in any particular case that there is only one possible 
law or even a small finite number of alternative possible laws. 
Consequently the only remaining possibility is (3) No laws 
have finite numerical probability values. 

The view that for any given set of facts an indefinitely 
large series of laws can be formulated, each of which might 
be the law of the facts is fundamental for these arguments 
and for the whole of the present discussion. The view is 
supported, I think, by the whole history of scientific investiga- 
tion; there has never been any lack of laws and theories for 
whatever facts were known. It also appears to me to be the 
only possible view as soon as we disabuse ourselves of the 
notion that a law must be something simple. Some of the 
series may be abominably complicated and such that nobody 
would bother to formulate them, but that does not prove that 
they cannot be formulated or that they ought to be ignored. 

Arising out of the foregoing discussion there are four points 
that deserve a brief consideration; (1) what may be called 
the historical character of inductive generalisation; (2) that 
there is a way, but a useless one, by which we might make 
inductive generalisations have a high degree of probability ; 
(3) the special position of hypothetical induction ; and (4) an- 
other possible interpretation of the Principle of Uniformity. 

The first point is most easily made clear by an illustration. 
Many people before Darwin had formulated the idea of a 
process of evolution of species in the organic world, but the 
idea remained a mere guess, a disembodied ghost, until 
Darwin clothed it with flesh and blood. What he did was to 
collect a great body of evidence about heredity and variation 
(that others might have collected had they had the mind) all 
pointing in one direction, and to formulate a mechanism, 
natural selection, the operation of which, granted certain 
assumptions, could bring about a change in form. After the 
publication of The Origin of Species the controversy that 
followed further defined and enriched the conceptions he put 
forward and set people to work to obtain fresh evidence. 
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When a present-day biologist speaks of Evolution he may use 
the same words that Erasmus Darwin or Lamarck used, but 
the meaning and value of what he says is very different. 
That difference is the history of the ideas and theories during 
the intervening period. The first formulation of a generalisa- 
tion may be of little value or interest, but as it goes through 
the process of being criticised and examined in all possible 
lights and as fresh evidence is collected round it, either it 
disappears as being invalid or it increases in use and value 
and may finally take a permanent place in the background of 
scientific thought. If we are asked what a generalisation 
means or what it is worth, we can only answer by consider- 
ing its history. This is generally recognised by scientific 
workers, who preface their own contributions to any branch 
of knowledge with a summary of previous work on the 
subject. In this way they give the history of the ideas or 
generalisations they are interested in and then add their own 
quota to the history in the way of facts and arguments. 

It is notorious that a generalisation i in the mouth or in the 
mind of any one unacquainted with the facts upon which the 
generalisation is based has very little value or meaning. A 
man who has no first-hand acquaintance with biological 
investigation and who has not studied the literature of the 
subject may repeat the very words and phrases that are used 
by competent workers and writers on the subject of Evolution, 
but these words and phrases in his mouth will have no value, 
and little meaning. Between this kind of individual and, let 
us say, the late Prof. Bateson, there will be every gradation of 
ignorance and knowledge. With everybody who speaks of 
these matters the value and meaning of what he says will 
depend upon the historical background in his mind of the 
ideas he uses, that is to say upon his acquaintance with the 
facts and his knowledge of other people’s acquaintance with 
the facts. Contrast this state of affairs with deductive 
reasoning. ‘here a man either understands the process of 
logical manipulation of symbols or he does not, and in any 
case no direct acquaintance with fact or with other men’s 
views is necessary. In a perfectly definite sense the proposi- 
tions involved, whether they are in words or mathematical 
symbols, are the same for all who can follow the argument. 

Of course the validity of an inductive generalisation is not 
the same as its value or meaning, though closely related to it, 
because it will change as the evidence changes from time to 
time and as the history changes. The validity depends 
simply upon the logical relations of the generalisation to the 
relevant data and to other generalisations. 
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There is nothing new or original, of course, about these 
remarks. they are introduced only because the point might 
otherwise be overlooked and helps to accentuate the contrast 
between inductive and deductive processes. 

The second point is this. Given a finite set of facts, it is 
theoretically possible to formulate an indefinitely large 
number of general propositions each of which might be th: 
law of the facts, in so far it describes them correctly in 
general terms. Now we might say that strictly the law of 
the facts is not any one of the propositions but the whole set 
taken disjunctively and that we select one of them more or 
less arbitrarily to symbolise the whole set. It would be 
possible for the whole set to have a high probability even if 
that of any one singly is vanishingly small. The objection 
to this procedure, supposing it were practicable, is that we 
cannot predict by means of a class or set of propositions, be- 
cause from different members of the set we should predict 
differently. Moreover, though this seems a less weighty 
objection, the set fluctuates as evidence accumulates because 
any new fact may eliminate a proposition out of the set, 
namely the one which is compatible with all previously 
known facts but not with that one. 

Presumably the proposition we select out of the whole set 
will be the simplest. As long as it is chosen tentatively and 
can be replaced by another, the choice is legitimate, because 
we need one proposition and not a multitude. The position 
is similar to one which, I am told, sometimes occurs in 
Mathematics. where from a set of assumptions not one 
equation but an infinite series of alternative equations can be 
deduced. In such a case it may be legitimate to consider 
one specially simple equation as being the equation provided 
it is understood that in special cases it may turn out to be 
the wrong one. 

Many writers on the subject of Induction dwell upon 
Hypothesis and the special position of hypothetical induction, 
but as a rule the consideration of hypothetical induction com- 
plicates the question without introducing any important new 
element. However, something must be said on the subject. 
Any general proposition about any part of the Universe may 
appear in two different characters: (1) as an empirical 
generalisation, (2) as a part of a system of deductive argu- 
ment. As (2) it may have any probability value from unity 
to zero according to the argument. The value it has will not 
by itself affect its standing as an inductive generalisation. 
That can be affected only by obser rvation of events. Processes 
of deductive inference may, however, show that a general 
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proposition has unexpected logical connexions with matters 
of fact; that is to say the range of the events that are to be 

considered as possible instances of the generalisation may be 
greatly extended so that opportunities for testing its validity 
are increased. This is particularly the case if a generalis:- 
tion can be shown to be a special case of a group of well- 
established and more general propositions, because some of 
the weight of evidence in their favour is thereby thrown on 
the side of the evidence in favour of the special case. This 
is the only new factor introduced by the use of hypothesis in 
induction, that it enables the logical relations of the generalisa- 
tion to be considered deductively and new connexions with 
the facts to be established. 

In considering any given set of facts it is legitimate and 
useful to put forward as a hypothesis a generalisation which 
is considered, by analogy or in accordance with some very 
general principle, to be the sort of generalisation which may 
hold of facts of that sort. For instance, the Principle of 
Continuity may be called in to suggest, in the absence of other 
evidence, that the heavenly bodies are composed of materials 
similar to the Earth’s crust. This merely suggests the 
generalisation. The Principle of Continuity does not provide 
any guarantee of the truth of the generalisation—it cannot 
provide it generally and absolutely with a finite prior pro- 
bability as it has no finite probability itself. If it were not 
so vague and general, the Principle of Uniformity, as stated 
by Mill, might conceivably be used to suggest new generalisa- 
tions. And the more special and definite principles suggested 
by Keynes and Broad would be more useful still. 

Keynes suggests three principles as substitutes for Mill's; 
these are the Irrelevance of Spatio-temporal Position, the 
Limitation of Independent Variety and Atomic Uniformity. 
Broad has used somewhat different expressions, but his 
suggestions do not differ radically from those of Keynes, so 
that it may be convenient to deal explicitly with these three 
formulated by Keynes. The first principle is trivial if it is 
taken strictly and it is ; only in such a sense that it can be 
true. We can never know whether two events differ merely 
in respect to spatio-temporal position, because all we observe 
- the configuration and motion of material bodies and it is 
by their means that we define positions in space and time. 
The Limitation of Independent Variety is best described in 
the terms used by Broad, that there happen to be in the 
physical world only a limited number of natural kinds ot 
objects about which we have actually learnt something. 
Atomic Uniformity means that in physical systems the laws 
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of an aggregate or set of things are simple functions of the 
individual! laws of members of the set. Any physicist would 
probably agree that these general principles correctly describe 
what he actually finds to be the case in matters that have 
been investigated. But have these principles a different 
standing from that of any general law of Physics, the Law 
of Gravitation or the Laws of Motion for instance ? 

It is clear that if these principles are taken within the 
regions of which they hold good, investigation will be easier 
and laws will be simpler and not so hard to find. But do 
they, any more than Mill’s Principle of Uniformity, help to 
give prior probability to any special law that may be dis- 
covered or suggested ? 

In answer to this it should be said that the Limitation of 
Independent Variety at least is likely to be of assistance in 
certain cases. That is to say, the principles, if true, will 
sometimes limit the number of possible laws of some section 
of phenomena to a finite number, so that by elimination we 
may hope to arrive at a law which is the only possible one. 
But it is fairly certain that these principles unaided will not 
always do this and that there are many spheres of scientific 
investigation where they actually give no assistance, for 
instance in B iology and some branches of Or ganic Chemistry. 
Yet investigation in these subjects is possible, though difficult. 
In fact this brings us to the fundamental objection to these 
principles that even if they were all false it does not follow 
that science and inductive generalisation would be impossible, 
only that it would be more difficult ; laws would be more 
complex and harder to find. Owing to the delightful vague- 
ness of the old Principle of Uniformity criticism on these 
grounds is harder to bring home, but is I think applicable. 
The better-defined principles of Keynes and Broad, just 
because they are better defined, can be more easily criticised. 
It seems quite clear that of any imaginable general principle 
of this kind one can ask, “Supposing it were false, what 
then?” And it is possible to answer, “ Science might be more 
difficult but there is no reason to suppose it would be 
impossible.” 

It is easy to think of comparatively small changes in the 
general character of the world which would make scientific 
discovery extremely difficult. On the other hand, suppose a 
percipient being observing any flux of events whatsoever ; if 
he found some regularities among them he would have pre- 
cisely as much or as little reason for generalising about them 
as we have. The prisoners in Plato’s den watching the 
shadows on the wall had as good grounds for generalisation 
as we have. 
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It so happens that there are several general principles of 
the sort I have mentioned which appear as a matter of fact 
to be true of nature as hitherto investigated, but they might 
not have been true and were they not true it would be a pity, 
but that is all. Exactly the same might be said of any law 
and of the supposition of its falsity. It does not appear why 
this special type of principle should be given any special! 
prestige or distinction above other known and accepted laws, 
except perhaps that they have a methodological interest. 
But then have not all established laws this same interest, for 
within their sphere they make investigation easier? (ven 
one general law covering a range of phenomena, farther laws 
are easier to discover. 

This brings us to another point. It has been customary 
to distinguish sharply between ordinary scientific theories and 
laws and certain fundamental assumptions or presuppositions 
on which scientific procedure must be based. As long as 
everybody remained discreetly silent as to the nature of these 
fundamental assumptions all went well. The doctrine was 
a very respectable and ancient one, derived by way of the 
Kantian philosophy from the old Rationalists ; and they got 
the idea from Mathematics which they considered to be the 
pattern and ideal of all knowledge. As we know now the 
analogy is very misleading. Mathematical procedure starts, 
it is true, from a number of assumptions but these are not 
eternal @ priori verities, they are merely assumed by the 
mathematician according to his purpose at the moment, and 
in Pure Mathematics they are not about anything. In plane 
geometry the Euclidian parallel-postulate may be assumed 
or not according to taste. In any case, in the natural 
sciences, Which work by observation and induction, the whole 
procedure is different and the analogy does not hold, so that 
even if mathematics did require these supposed eternal 
verities the natural sciences might not. Of course there 
must be something presupposed by scientific procedure, but 
is it necessary for the presuppositions to be anything but 
formal and methodical? We must assume the laws of logic 
to hold and we must adopt certain rules of procedure, at least 
tentatively. We must assume that there is something to 
investigate and we must assume that there are certain things 
We are not going to investigate and certain methods we are 
not going to use. But is there any need to make any assump- 
tions as to matters of fact? Would not any such assumptions 
stultify our whole procedure, because they might so easily be 
wrong ? 

Lastly, as has been urged already, these alleged presupposi- 
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tions whenever dragged out into the light of day turn out to 
be either false, or so vague as to be useless, or if neither false 
nor vagne just inductive generalisations or theories like any 
others. And we find that the supposition of their being false 
leaves us unmoved. 

There is one point in Broad’s treatment of the Principle of 
Uniformity which has not been mentioned, yet is of import- 
ance. He gives a formal analysis of the Principle. The 
result of this, which he expresses symbolically, can be converted 
into words (with some loss of generality) in terms of classes, 
in some such way as this, “If a member of a class L 1s a 
member of M also, there is another class N, such that any 
member of I, and M is also a member of N”. It is obvious 
that there are many classes of which this is not true; there 
are things that are both red and hot but it does not follow 
that they necessarily have any other common property. On 
the other hand, if it were a fact that things which were both 
red and hot did have something else in common, then the 
concomitance of these two characters would be of scientific 
importance. In fact the principle as analysed by Broad is a 
rather obscure and perverted form of a useful rule of method, 
which is best stated in a negative form. The rule might be 
stated as follows: “It is useless to recognise, name, reason 
about, or investigate a class whose members have only one 
character common and peculiar to them, because the value 
of class concepts for purposes of knowledge depends upon 
finding a large number of characters common and peculiar 
to the members of the class”. The rule of course does 
not tell us how the classes we want are to be found or 
recognised when found, but then there is no rule that can 
do this. 

In the whole of this discussion the problem of induction 
has been dealt with from the point of view of the validity of 
the process ab initio. That is to say, we are supposed to be 
considering the process in the abstract ; how is it possible to 
establish the result of any generalisation, given nothing at 
all? Now that is admittedly a lop-sided way of looking at 
the matter. It is not the way in which any actual problem 
is dealt with; and from the philosophical point of view the 
whole procedure is open to criticism as mis-stating the problem 
by dealing with matters in abstraction which should never 
have been abstracted. This criticism is perfectly just pro- 
vided it be admitted that for purposes of argument we may 
legitimately abstract anything anyhow as long as we realis‘ 
what we are doing. As I[ hope we do realise it in the present 
case there is no harm done. Therefore, acknowledging the 
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limitations of the method of approach to the problem and 
admitting that as a matter of fact no particular inductive 
argument is carried on ab initio, the result of our discussion 
inay be summed up as presenting the worst possible case for 
induction. That is to say if the inductive process considered 
as abstractly as possible and with the least possible assump- 
tions leads us to a particular conclusion, the real state of 
affairs, including all that we have deliberately excluded, is not 
likely to be worse and may be better. Our conclusions are 
then: Given a set of observations capable of description in 
general terms a certain uniformity in the observed instances 
suggests the formulation of the general law of the form ‘“ All 
observed ¢’s without exception have been /, therefore all ’s 
are f’. The “therefore” does not mean implication but it 
does mean the relation of the type defined by Keynes as a 
probability relation. The problem is what value can such a 
probability have. ‘The answer then is, according to Keynes 
and Broad, that unless the generalisation has a finite pro- 
bability prior to any instance being observed it can never 
acquire a finite probability. My suggestion is that we accept 
the conclusion that inductive generalisations have no finite 
probability ; having done so we find that we are not really 
any the worse off. The conclusion merely emphasises the 
distinction between Induction and Deduction, finite pro- 
bability values being characteristic of deductive systems of 
certain kinds An induction is valid if it does really agree 
with the known facts or describe them correctly and no 
tolerable alternative has been suggested. The Principle of 
Uniformity and its substitutes designed to give a prior pro- 
bability to inductions are rejected, principally on the ground 
that we can easily suppose them to be false without destroy- 
ing the possibility of knowledge. 

If these conclusions be accepted, it will be seen that they 
constitute merely prolegomena to the proper consideration of 
induction and that nothing more has been accomplished than 
the clearing away of a certain amount of rubbish. What was 
said at the beginning to be the logician’s task is not even 
begun. Two points already mentioned may indicate what 
direction discussion ought to take. These are: (1) The 
historical character of inductive generalisations, (2) The fact 
that the scientific investigator does not try to establish the 
validity of his generalisations absolutely and in general. He 
does not start ab initio, though of course the philosopher has 
to. He accepts a certain body of scientific doctrine current 
at the time he is working; the acceptance may very well be 
reasonable but it is an act of faith in the theological sense. 
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Given the body of doctrine it is quite possible for the investi- 
gator’s generalisations to have a high probability value within 
the system, which fulfils al] the functions the Principle of 
Uniformity was supposed to have. The laws or theories of 
the system consist of three main types which however merge 
insensibly into one another. (1) The most firmly established 
laws which are accepted because no tolerable alternative has 
even been thought of. (2) Laws or theories, alternatives to 
which have been thought of, but which are accepted because 
they are specially simple and have some obvious methodical 
value. (3) Laws and theories that are held purely tentatively 
or as simplifying assumptions that are known to be somewhat 
incorrect but are found convenient. In addition, of course, 
the investigator needs purely formal methodical rules, but 
these need not concern us at present. All this we say is 
accepted by an act of faith and for the time being, but the 
whole system is liable to revision as information increases 
and some parts are bound to be revised, (3) more easily than 
(1); but no laws are sacrosanct and beyond criticism. If ac- 
ceptance of such a system which changes from time to time 
is reasonable, then the grounds for the acceptance cannot be 
separated from the historical process of the development of 
the system. 

The conclusioii of the foregoing discussion may be very 
simply put. If the problem of induction be stated to be 
‘‘ How can inductive generalisations acquire a large numerical 
probability ?” then this is a pseudo-problem, because the 
answer is “They cannot”. This answer is not, however, a 
denial of the validity of induction but is a direct consequence 
of the nature of probability. It still leaves untouched the 
real problem of induction which is ‘“‘ How can the probability 
of an induction be increased?” and it leaves standing the 
whole of Keynes’ discussion on this point. 
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IIIL.—VICO’S NEW SCIENCE OF HUMANITY. (IIL) 


By T. WHITTAKER. 
THE SEQUENCE OF THE AGES. 


ArrER the long characterisation of the primeval age or ages, 
followed by the episodical Homeric theory, Vico enters upon 
a more detailed comparison between the three periods of 
“the course that the nations take, proceeding in all their so 
various and so diverse customs with constant uniformity 
upon the division of the three ages which the Egyptians said 
had passed before in their world, of gods, heroes and men.” ! 
These ages have three kinds of natures (imaginary natures 
of the world and of man); three kinds of customs; three 
kinds of natural rights or laws recognised by the men of the 
three ages; three kinds of civil States or .ommonwealths ; 
three kinds of languages and of characters; three kinds of 
jurisprudence assisted by three kinds of authority and by as 
many kinds of reasons in as many of judgments, which 
judgments belong to three directions of human life? in the 
different ages. 

The first “nature,” to put Vico’s thought in later language, 
was that of fetishists or animists on the way to create the 
gods of polytheism; who, with him as with Comte, are 
powers conceived to preside over species of things as dis- 
tinguished from individual objects.* In his own language, 
nature was then made divine in substance by the poet- 
theologians who were the most ancient sages of all the 


1 Scienza Nuova, iii., 785-786. 

“This seems the nearest approach to an equivalent for “sétte di 
tempi” ; which, the editor tells us (iii, 857, n. 1), is not quite correct 
Italian, since the phrase does not admit of a plural. What is meant is 
that the characteristic modes of feeling and acting in each age are as if 
derived from the doctrinal rule of a philosophical or religious sect con- 
cerning what is right or wrong, good or evil. 

An expression similar in sound and sense, though of different origin 
etymologically, is cited in Murray’s New English Dictionary from Samuel! 
Daniel (1603) : “the Set of the Time.” 

3 Of. i., 247-248. 
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Gentile nations. But nature for them, he adds, was all 
fierce and cruel. Because of their error of phantasy, they 
horribly feared the gods whom they themselves had feigned ; 
and this is the condition of the prosperity of religions, that 
those who preside over them should themselves inwardly 
revere them. Similarly in the case of the heroic nature: the 
heroic race believed in its own natural nobility as being of 
divine origin; and so the heroes could regard themselves as 
the natural! chiefs of mankind. The nature distinctive of the 
third age is human nature known as the common nature of 
man; intelligent and thence modest, benign and reasonable ; 
recognising for laws, conscience, reason, duty. This, however, 
Vico explains elsewhere, has its type debased by the multi- 
plication of conflicting private interests, which were kept 
subordinate to an idea of the common good in the harder and 
sterner time when the nobles believed in themselves as a class 
and held together.! 

The three corresponding kinds of customs are (1) tinged 
with religion and piety, (2) choleric and punctilious, (5) an 
affair of civil duty. 

The rights or laws are congruous. On divine right follows 
the heroic, or the right of force, kept within bounds by religion 
where there are no human laws, or none that avail to curb it. 
It was in the order of providence that the first peoples, by 
nature fierce, should be brought by their religion, when they 
were as yet incapable of reason, to acquiesce in the rule of 
force, seeing in the determinations of fortune something 
divine. Only in the third stage comes recognition of human 
right dictated by explicit human reason. 

Of the corresponding governments, the first or divine, says 
Vico, were called by the Greeks theocratic.2, They are 
illustrated by the rule of the oracles. The second were 
heroic, or aristocratic, or “governments of optimates,” such 
as in Greece those of the Spartans and Cretans. ‘The third 
are human governments, in which, by equality of the 
intelligent nature, which is the proper nature of man, all are 
accounted equal under the laws, since all are born free m 


‘Incidentally it may be observed that Vico conceives the successive 
ages of men as first considering the nature of the cosmos and then their 
own; but also as from the beginning interpreting the cosmos by what 
they feel in themselves. 

“iii, 793. This is an error for once not noted by the editor, who 
usually points out Vico’s inexactitudes. The name @Oeoxparia was an 
invention of Josephus. as Vico knew (see ii., 561); but the Greeks had no 
use for it. It remained for the moderns, after new experience, to extend 
it from the polity of the Jews to priestly governments in general, including 
the “classic middle age” of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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their cities.” These last comprise the “free popular cities ” 
and those monarchies of which all the subjects are equal by 
law. 

Of languages the first was a divine mental language by 
silent religious acts or divine ceremonies: which language 
belongs to religions by the eternal property that it concerns 
them more to be reverenced than to be reasoned.’ The 
second was by heroic emblems, such as are still seen in 
military discipline. The third is by articulate speech. 
Everywhere hieroglyphics are the first form of writing; 
imaginative or poetic universals having everywhere preceded 
genera constituted by abstraction. The human mind, which 
delights in uniformity, when it could not achieve this by 
logical abstraction did it by a kind of fantastic portraiture. 
Imaginative genera passed into intelligible genera, whence 
afterwards the philosophers took their start. At the final 
stage of the art of writing were formed the “vulgar 
characters” that went in company with the “vulgar 
languages.” These characters were not invented by 
particular persons, such as Cadmus; and monarchs cannot 
change them, as was seen in the case of the Emperor 
Claudius. On the contrary, the power of monarchs, in putting 
forth general laws for all classes, depends on the recognised 
usages of a common language.” This implies that, in the 
order of civil nature, the free popular republics, with their 
habits of discussion, preceded the monarchies. 

From what Vico says it follows, though he does not lay 
stress on the paradox, that “recondite wisdom” arrives at 
expression in the “vulgar languages,” while only “vulgar 
wisdom” is to be found beneath the hieroglyphic and 
emblematic languages. As we shall see shortly, he definitely 
traces the abstruse metaphysics of the later Greek schools to 
the dialectic that was festered by the institutions of the 
Athenian democracy. 

In jurisprudence the successive stages are: (1) strictness 
in performing ceremonies related to the “science of divin- 
ation”; (2) caution in giving answers and punctilio in the 
use of verbal formule; (3) regard to the truth of fact and 
to what is required by a benignant consideration for equality. 

The three kinds of authority are: (1) the divine, fer which 
no reason is asked ; (2) the heroic, consisting in the obligation 
to observe certain solemn legal formule; (3) the human, 





‘iii, 796. 

* Later (iii, 1158) Vico has the remark that peoples do not form 
themselves on the manners of princes, but princes on the manners of 
peoples. 
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Gentile nations. But nature for them, he adds, was all 
fierce and cruel. Because of their error of phantasy, they 
horribly feared the gods whom they themselves had feigned ; 
and this is the condition of the prosperity of religions, that 
those who preside over them should themselves inwardly 
revere them. Similarly in the case of the heroic nature: the 
heroic race believed in its own natural nobility as being of 
divine origin; and so the heroes could regard themselves as 
the natural chiefs of mankind. The nature distinctive of the 
third age is human nature known as the common nature of 
man; intelligent and thence modest, benign and reasonable ; 
recognising for laws, conscience, reason, duty. This, however, 
Vico explains elsewhere, has its type debased by the multi- 
plication of conflicting private interests, which were kept 
subordinate to an idea of the common good in the harder and 
sterner time when the nobles believed in themselves as a class 
and held together.! 

The three corresponding kinds of customs are (1) tinged 
with religion and piety, (2) choleric and punctilious, (5) an 
affair of civil duty. 

The rights or laws are congruous. On divine right follows 
the heroic, or the right of force, kept within bounds by religion 
where there are no human laws, or none that avail to curb it. 
It was in the order of providence that the first peoples, by 
nature fierce, should be brought by their religion, when they 
were as yet incapable of reason, to acquiesce in the rule of 
force, seeing in the determinations of fortune something 
divine. Only in the third stage comes recognition of human 
right dictated by explicit human reason. 

Of the corresponding governments, the first or divine, says 
Vico, were called by the Greeks theocratic.? They are 
illustrated by the rule of the oracles. The second were 
heroic, or aristocratic, or “governments of optimates,” such 
as in Greece those of the Spartans and Cretans. “The third 
are human governments, in which, by equality of the 
intelligent nature, which is the proper nature of man, all are 
accounted equal under the laws, since all are born free in 


‘Incidentally it may be observed that Vico conceives the successive 
ages of men as first considering the nature of the cosmos and then their 
own; but also as from the beginning interpreting the cosmos by what 
they feel in themselves. 

*iii., 793. This is an error for once not noted by the editor, who 
usually points out Vico’s inexactitudes. The name Oeoxparia was an 
invention of Josephus, as Vico knew (see ii., 561); but the Greeks had no 
use for it. It remained for the moderns, after new experience, to extend 
it from the polity of the Jews to priestly governments in general, including 
the ‘classic middle age” of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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their cities.” These last comprise the “free popular cities ” 
and those monarchies of which all the subjects are equal by 
law. 

Of languages the first was a divine mental language by 
silent religious acts or divine ceremonies: which language 
belongs to religions by the eternal property that it concerns 
them more to be reverenced than to be reasoned! The 
second was by heroic emblems, such as are still seen in 
military discipline. The third is by articulate speech. 
Everywhere hieroglyphics are the first form of writing; 
imaginative or poetic universals having everywhere preceded 
genera constituted by abstraction. The human mind, which 
delights in uniformity, when it could not achieve this by 
logical abstraction did it by a kind of fantastic portraiture. 
Imaginative genera passed into intelligible genera, whence 
afterwards the philosophers took their start. At the final 
stage of the art of writing were formed the “vulgar 
characters” that went in company with the “vulgar 
languages.” These characters were not invented by 
particular persons, such as Cadmus; and monarchs cannot 
change them, as was seen in the case of the Emperor 
Claudius. On the contrary, the power of monarchs, in putting 
forth general laws for all classes, depends on the recognised 
usages of a common language.? This implies that, in the 
order of civil nature, the free popular republics, with their 
habits of discussion, preceded the monarchies. 

From what Vico says it follows, though he does not lay 
stress on the paradox, that “recondite wisdom” arrives at 
expression in the “vulgar languages,” while only “vulgar 
wisdom” is to be found beneath the hieroglyphic and 
emblematic languages. As we shall see shortly, he definitely 
traces the abstruse metaphysics of the later Greek schools to 
the dialectic that was fostered by the institutions of the 
Athenian democracy. 

In jurisprudence the successive stages are: (1) strictness 
in performing ceremonies related to the “science of divin- 
ation”; (2) caution in giving answers and punctilio in the 
use of verbal formule; (3) regard to the truth of fact and 
to what is required by a benignant consideration for equality. 

The three kinds of authority are : (1) the divine, for which 
no reason is asked ; (2) the heroic, consisting in the obligation 
to observe certain solemn legal formule; (3) the human, 

iii, 796. 

* Later (iii, 1158) Vico has the remark that peoples do not form 
themselves on the manners of princes, but princes on the manners of 
peoples. 
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resting on the trust placed in persons of special knowledge. 
This last is the “authority of counsel.” ' 

In the true religion, indeed, says Vico in going on to dis- 
tinguish expressly the three kinds of “reasons,” divine reason 
and authority are identical; but this does not apply to the 
religion of the Gentiles, who, by the permission of Providence, 
received the authority of the auspices as a useful error when 
they could not yet understand reason. What Vico formally 
accepts as the true revealed religion is nowhere brought in 
by him from outside as a factor in the development of those 
Gentile nations with which alone he deals. In his own 
“eternal-ideal history,” its philosophical element arrives as 
the due culmination of an immanent process. This element 
he traces as the result of inward development in the thought 
of the Greeks and Romans passing from error to truth; and 
declares it to have been rightly received by the Christian 
Church from the schools that followed Plato and Aristotle ; 
but of any beneficent influence from any peculiar dogma of 
the religion which he treats as alone revealed, he has nothing 
to say. 

To the second or heroic period he assigns distinctively the 
“reason of State”. The Roman Senate, he says, was a pre- 
eminent example of wisdom in this kind in the periods both 
of aristocratic and of popular liberty to the time of the 
Gracchi. Continuity was given through the deference still 
paid to the Senate in the time of popular liberty ; though 
there was some change in the motives for seeking the public 
good. In the aristocratic period devotion to the common- 
wealth was more concentrated because then the patria con- 
sisted only of the patres, each of whom had a direct feeling 
of his own share in the good of the whole. In the “human” 
as distinguished from the “heroic” times, the idea of equal 
justice having permeated the general thought, there was so 
far an advance to a superior because wider outlook ; but there 
was a diminution of public motives through the dispersion of 
interest into minute portions. The Romans were practically 
so successful a people because they retained the “heroic” 
temper for a longer time; not sharpening their wits too much 
by maritime commerce like the Carthaginians, and not made 
fastidious by having passed too rapidly from a barbaric life to 
the subtleties of philosophy like the Greeks. With them the 
dispersion of public effort by reason of private interests was 
thus delayed. What is called the “wisdom of the ancients” 


‘iii, 811: “di credito o di riputazione in sapienza, e percid autorita 
di consiglio.” 
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was the effect of the heroism, not the heroism the effect of 
the wisdom. They let themselves be guided with just steps 
by divine Providence, which in its dealings with the human 
race is entirely occupied in preserving it. 

Thus Vico, while tracing a certain course of the nations 
which may be regarded as progressive since it ends in relative 
humanity and rationality, did not recognise any final order 
as the goal of nature or as fixed by divine decree. It might 
have seemed easy for him to imagine, after Plato, a State 
combining philosophic wisdom (the reality of that which was 
only imaginary in the first age) with nobility of temper and 
with social justice; and near the end he expressly discusses 
this;' but he always reasons as if he thought that these 
qualities, at their height, could not be combined in any one 
political system, but that, in the conditions of human nature, 
the periods of their relative predominance must be separated 
in time, the most admired virtues of one age being in general 
incompatible with the manners of another. Wisdom may 
seem to be treated as exceptional when he says that in all 
orders the mind must rule the body; but he means, not an 
all-comprehensive philosophic thought, a “ recondite wisdom ” 
such as would be that of Plato’s higher order of guardians, 
but the practical wisdom appropriate to each period. Thus 
the immanent order of the world is for him, as we shall see, 
made actual in a series of recurrences (corsi e ricorst) by 
which the different possibilities all get their turn. 

As he says in dealing with the “fundamental history of 
Roman law,” the nature of the law is determined by the 
order of the State at the time. Governments must be con- 
formable to the nature of the governed. The rigours, 
solemnities, scruples, subtleties of words, and finally the 
secrecy of the Roman laws at the early stage, have been quite 
wrongly ascribed to imposture on the part of the nobility. 
They were the natural results of early modes of thought and 
feeling. With the popular republics, and afterwards the 
monarchies, the secrecy of early law disappeared. Only the 
“reason of State ” in'the special sense, understood by few, was 
by its eternal property reserved as a secret within cabinets.’ 

Distinguishing between the “three species of judgments ” 
in the three ages, Vico remarks that at first all judgments 
were regarded as judgments of the gods; and so, in public 
harangues, the gods were attested as if they were near at 
hand and could hear. As an example, he cites from Tacitus 
the oration of a German chieftain,® in which he finds a vivid 
illustration of his own view that highly poetic feeling is 


' Cf. iii., 1036-1037. *jii., 825. 3 jii., 829-830. 
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associated with barbarism. Sublimity of language was born 
of the sublimity of the heart. With barbarism is united 
true grandeur and the true sublime. There is no hope of 
this, he repeats, either from the subtleties of philosophy or 
the polish of the arts. 

To the notion of the “ divine judgment ” he traces the origin 
of duels; so characteristic, as he finds later, of the ‘second 
barbarism” among the European nations. In his effort to 
trace them in the “first barbarism” of Greece and Rome, he 
may be thought for once to stretch a point for the sake of the 
parallelism. This is not usual with him. He has no dis- 
position to ignore the differences, but regards the second 
barbarism as more inhuman than the first precisely because 
there was more in it of reflectiveness.! This he might very well 
have brought out in the case of the duel; for the single 
combats of early antiquity were not the ‘same in conception 
as the “judgments of God” in the Middle Ages, to which 
Vico, in agreement with the general view, traces the duel; 
and they soon became obsolete, leaving no relics in historic 
antiquity such as long infested modern times and have not 
even yet entirely disappeared. The cases he puts forward 
are: from Greek antiquity, the duel of Paris and Menelaus ; 
and, from Roman antiquity, the combat between the Horatii 
and the Curiatii. In such armed judgments, he says, right 
was estimated by the fortune of the victory. They were not 
introduced “for want of proof,” but “for want of judiciary 
laws.”? In a time of undeveloped reason, they put a term to 
strife that might have gone on for ever, and were the pro- 
vidential means of preserving the human race. 

Vico’s next point is that the “divine judgments” of the first 
age of the nations ran down afterwards to a kind of religio 
verborum, seen in its most degenerate form in the Third 
Punic War,—a deliberate act of ruthless oppression planned 
by the Romans in such a manner as to prevent its being said 
that they had literally broken their word. But also there 
have been cases in which leniency has been obtained from the 
victor by complying with the literal meaning of an oppressive 
command while evading what was intended. All these things, 
however, the “divine judgment,” the duel, and the punctilio 
of formule, belong to the provisional stages before the “im- 
mutable law of rational humanity, which is the true and 
proper nature of man,”* comes at last to be understood. 


1 Of. iii., 1046. 2 iii., 838. 

3jii., 851: “la ragione benigna, estimata da essa uguale utilita delle 
cause, che propiamente fas naturae dee dirsi, diritto immutabile dell’ 
umanitad ragionevole, ch’ 6 la vera e propia natura dell’ uomo.” 
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Thus arrive in succession the three ages marked by their 
three different characters : (1) the religious times under 
“divine” governments ; (2) the punctilious times, as of Achilles, 
and, in the “ returned barbarism,” of the duellists ; (8) the civil, 
or modest, or human times. This last age begins, in the 
Roman jurisprudence, from the time of popular liberty. 
Under the monarchy it is stripped of some surviving fictions 
by which its character was disguised. In the course described, 
the Romans agree with all the other nations in the world: 
the modification in the last period has been wrongly ex- 
plained by “some erudite interpreters ” as due to the influence 
of philosophy. 

Here in one instance it has come to be generally ack- 
nowledged that the view of “the learned” to which Vico 
raised objection was right ; that,as Mr. Benn has put it, “his 
insulating method did not allow him to recognise the inestim- 
able debt of later Roman law to Greek philosophy.”' In 
compensation, he has brought out in a most original way the 
influence exercised on philosophy by law and politics. As 
was slightly indicated above, he traces the whole development 
of logic and metaphysics in the post-Socratic schools of Greece 
to the practice of public deliberation in the Athenian Assembly 
and law-courts. From observing that the citizens of Athens 
made laws by coming to agreement in an idea of equal utility 
common to all, Socrates, he says, began the search for “in- 
telligible kinds ” or abstract universals, arrived at by induction, 
or collection of particulars having a certain uniformity among 
themselves.? Thus “from the popular republics issued laws, 
and from the laws philosophy.” If Vico is somewhat inexact 
in detail in showing how, from this beginning, Plato and 
Aristotle found their way to a metaphysical philosophy, there 
is no doubt about the truth of his general view, that the 
direction of their thought to logic and morals and thence to 
metaphysics had its principal source in the dialectical method 
developed by the habit of public debate and turned most 
powerfully to account by Socrates for the examination of 
mind by itself.* 

This, however, so far as it was a creative movement in 
philosophy, seems to have been a case of unique transition 
at Athens, as the earlier passage from rudiments of science 
to speculations about the nature of the whole was a case of 
unique transition in Ionia. Vico generalises too widely 
when he says that among the Romans, as among the Greeks, 

1 Minp, N.S., xx., 442. *jii., 948. 

* Cf. iii., 953: “Dallo che tutto si conchiude che dalla piazza d’Atene 
uscirono tali principii di metafisica, di logica, di morale.”’ 
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from the laws issued philosophy. In philosophy the Romans 
never claimed a higher rank than that of pupils; and their 
great merit was to have become willing pupils of the Greeks. 
In law their place is at the summit; and it is in dealing with 
the Roman law itself that Vico shows his deepest insight. 
For evidence about primitive law, he observes, where the 
Athenians had the mere legend of Draco, the Romans had 
definite documents. And, in the sense that he gives to the 
words, it is perfectly true that “the ancient Roman law was 
a serious poem, and the ancient jurisprudence a severe kind 
of poetry, within which are found the first outlines of legal 
metaphysic in the rough”.' Ancient law is called by him a 
kind of poetry because its forms (its actus legitimi) are trace- 
able to the “poetic thought” of early religion, and because 
its working out was effected by a system of fictions. By this 
general view he was able to make evident the essentially 
archaic and genuinely Roman character of the Twelve 
Tables.? The story of their being brought from Athens, and 
of their introduction as a complete code by particular legis- 
lators, he thoroughly refuted. In the fragments preserved, 
with their stratification, he finds abundant evidence for the 
native continuity of Roman legal institutions from the 
“heroic ” to the ‘“ human” times. 

In the archaisms of the Twelve Tables he naturally sees 
the characteristics of the aristocratic republics as conceived 
by him generally. The terribly severe punishments coming 
down from the “divine” or religious times, and the conser- 
vatism in guarding property, distinctions of order in the State, 
and the old forms of the laws, belong, in his view, to the 
“heroic” stage of political development. The necessity of 
such institutions, as part of the providential order of human- 
ity, lies in the danger that, without them, the race should 
fall back into the semi-bestial vagabondage, with absence of 
private property and of fixed marriages, from which it has 
painfully emerged. Such severe guardianship of existing 
laws, however, is merely one stage. Political aristocracy 
gives place to democracy, and thence arises a new kind of 
monarchy. In democratic republics, and increasingly in 
civil monarchies, more and more exceptions are recognised by 
which laws are multiplied and the old rigour of literal inter- 
pretation disappears: “so docile are human minds, under the 
humane governments, to the recognition of natural equity ”. 

1 iii., 932. 

* He notes particularly how often the number twelve recurs in mythical 
stories Pe iii., 1075, 1141. 

“iL, 1. 
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Though not conceiving a commonwealth mixed of the 
three forms traditionally enumerated (monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy) to be capable of permanence, he nevertheless 
makes the historical observation that a democratic state may 
long retain an aristocratical government. And here he comes 
to the tangible ground for his law, formulated as universal, 
of transition to monarchy. When, in democratic republics 
aristocratically governed, the chiefs started factions in their 
personal interests, and the free peoples, for the sake of pri- 
vate utilities, let themselves be seduced by leaders to subject 
their public liberty to the ambition of these, seditions and 
civil wars brought on the monarchical form.' The comment 
made in an editorial note is here exactly to the point ; that 
the statement of an apparent general law is in reality a state- 
ment of the empirical causes that brought about the fall of 
the Roman Republic. 

With Vico’s “eternal natural royal law,? by which the 
nations come to rest under monarchies,” may be compared 
Hegel’s dictum that the Oriental world recognised the 
freedom only of one, and that is despotism ;* the Greek and 
Roman world recognised the freedom of some, and that is 
aristocracy or democracy; the modern world recognises the 
freedom of all, and that is monarchy. I cannot help thinking 
that Vico’s position, apart from his Roman studies, was more 
influenced than he knew by Hobbes, whom he always treats 
as in error about the original foundations of society, but 
whose “magnanimous effort” he praises with his usual 
generosity to those whom he singles out as opponents. For 
Hobbes, in his rational as distinguished from historical 
argument, gives the preference to monarchy, like Vico, on 
the ground that it allows the maximum of liberty and equality 
compatible with the egoism of ordinary human nature. 

To point out that European civilisation has not actually 
fixed itself in the type of monarchy that he had in mind, namely, 
the Continental absolutism of his time, with its ideal of the 
benevolent and enlightened despot, would not be a refutation 
of Vico; for, while he thinks that the typical course of nations 


iii, 903. 

* This is formulated by him as a law in the scientific sense; in contrast 
with the imaginary “royal law” of the later jurists, by which the Roman 
people ~~ said to have made over to Augustus the supreme power inherent 
in itself, 

27a BapBdpwv yap SodAa mavra Av évos.—Eur. Hel. 276. 

* Grotius, whom (often grouped in a triad with Selden and Puffendorf) he 
also regards as having fallen into many errors, he speaks of as one of the 
four authors who had the largest share in forming his own mind; the 
others being Plato, Bacon and Tacitus. (Cf. Croce, op. cit., p. 76.) 
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was completely realised by the Romans, and will be again if 
all the factors recur, he allows that it may be, and has been, 
prevented from repeating itself by various incidents in the 
histories of other peoples. And no political thinker ever 
kept himself clearer of prophecy. The criticism that might 
fairly be made is that European monarchy, if we take this to 
descend from the rule of the Cesars, would never have 
existed, in what Vico regards as its typical form, simply as a 
result of internal development in the ancient republics. For 
its ultimate structure the model set up by the monarchies of 
the East was decisive; and a new religion, claiming an 
Eastern origin, supplied the sanction under which it was to 
control the West for the longest time. To develop this would 
take us too far from exposition of Vico; but it may be 
indicated as one example of the difference that would be made 
in his doctrine by fuller recognition of contacts between vary- 
ing types of political and social order. 


THE RECURRENCES. 


In the exposition so far, it has only been occasionally 
necessary to mention statements of Vico concerning what he 
calls the “returned barbarism” of the Middle Age.’ His 
general view of that period, summarised in the last book of 
the Scienza Nuova, must now be set forth with the aid of 
passages in the earlier books not hitherto much dwelt on. 

Lest it should be supposed that he regarded the whole 
period between classical antiquity and the Renaissance with 
the ignorant contempt which its lovers in the nineteenth 
century were apt to ascribe to those who continued to hold 
that it represents on the whole a descent of the general 
European mind to a lower level than that which it had 
attained before and was to attain again, his special apprecia- 
tion of some features of the intermediate age must be 
expressly pointed out. He finds it peculiarly rich in new 
inventions. The great inventions that have enriched human 
life, he repeats in many contexts, have been apt to come in 
the times bordering on barbarism, before there was philosophy 
with its method and system.” The later Middle Ages, close 
as they were to the “new barbarism,” had indeed the subtlest 
metaphysical discussion in the form of scholasticism; but, 
side by side with this and yet totally uninfluenced by it, the 
most wonderful inventions and discoveries were being made 


1The name of “middle age,” Croce tells us (op. cit., p. 223), had 
appeared in Vico’s time, though it is not used by him. 
2 Cf. ii., 633-634, 710. 
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in the human arts and sciences. These were made in an 
irregular way by relatively untrained minds.! The effort of 
genius from which they sprang Vico compares to that of 
ancient Athens in its time of splendour; when, as he says, it 
was creative by the via unitiva before Aristotle came with 
his syllogism and the Stoics with more subtleties;? after 
which the things really productive for the human race ceased 
for a time. 

The fundamental question, however, for Vico, in terms of 
his own science, is not about such efflorescences, but about 
a certain co-ordination of social features in the ages as com- 
pared with one another. Applying this test of comparison, 
he finds that the collapse of the Roman Empire meant that 
the “human” age at last attained had to give way to new 
ages, “divine” and “heroic,” as he calls them in his termin- 
ology, marked by a slow return from a “second barbarism” 
to the new human age of the modern world. And he clearly 
sees that the first ages after the collapse were very dark, and 
that emergence from them took a very long time. 

His notion of a recurrence in human affairs is therefore 
essentially inductive. His theory is no mere revival or 
survival of the ancient doctrine of cycles such as we meet 
with at the Renaissance. Least of all does it resemble the 
Stoic dogma that the course of the universe is everlastingly 
repeated in all its details in a series of “ great years”. And 
there is no suggestion whatever of the Stoic cataclysm as an 
event in the future. Our world, as far as Vico speculates, is 
to goon. It may be, as Croce says,’ that to those who have 
been accustomed to the idea of a continuous progress of 
Humanity Vico’s philosophy has in it something desolate 
and sad; yet a coming generation, born amid “riddles of 
death Thebes never knew,” may perhaps find sufficient hope 
for its day in a conviction like that of Vico, that there is an 
inner law which will at least preserve the race from perishing, 
as it was preserved during “those iron times,” “in all those 
unhappy centuries,” ‘ of the “returned barbarism ”. 

The course of events from the break-up of the Roman 
dominion he finds to be divisible, as has been said, into three 
ages having names in common with the corresponding three 
ages of antiquity, though never precisely agreeing with them. 
His comparison between the “ divine” ages of the first and the 
second barbarism is relatively slight. Such features are noted 
as appropriation of sacerdotal titles by the kings, but not the 


1ii., 349. 2ii., 358. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 137-138. 4iii,, 968-969. 
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new feature of the conflict of kings with the priesthood. In 
Vico’s time, the Christian theocratic idea had been so far 
subordinated by the new monarchies, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, that it did not obtrude itself on a secluded 
philosopher. Aspirations towards a theocratic revival were 
reserved for the counter-revolution and Catholic reaction of 
the nineteenth century. In the meantime, the Neapolitan 
thinker saw in the religion of the Middle Ages only the more 
obvious features in which it agreed with the public religions 
of antiquity. He compares, for example, the “devotion” of 
hostile cities by the Romans, to the end of taking over the 
gods and auspices of the vanquished, with the carrying off of 
the relics of saints by the barbari ultimi when they captured 
a city. The careful concealment of such relics by the cities 
that possessed them reminds him of the concealment of the 
name of Rome as a means of warding off the use of prayer or 
magical arts by enemy States. All this, however, was mere 
harmless “ paganism,” of which he could see examples in the 
life around him. It remained for Comte, among Vico’s 
philosophical successors, to grasp the idea of the separated 
“spiritual power” which reached its consummation in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and then was slowly under- 
mined by the kings and their lawyers; till, by the sixteenth 
century, even before the religious uprising, the political type 
of European society had been again reversed, and “ civility” 
placed on the whole above religious interests. 

Where Vico penetrates deepest is in his clear understanding 
of the new “heroic age” brought on by the incursions of the 
barbarians. This age of the West, now called distinctively 
“dark” because of the all-but-complete break in European 
culture, he finds to be the true analogue of the Homeric age 
of Greece. For the beginnings of the new heroic society we 
are to study the manners of the ancient Germans as described 
by Tacitus. The romantic gallantry of the later “sophisti- 
cated” medieval poetry is not to be looked for either in the 
new (northern) heroic age orin Homer.’ In the whole of the 
Iliad, Achilles shows no trace of amorous passion for Briseis, 
though he has quarrelled with Agamemnon for depriving him 
of her; and Menelaus, in all the long war, gives not the least 
sign of jealous anger against Paris, who has robbed him of 
Helen, though it is for her sake that he has set all Greece 
in motion against Troy.” 


1 For an exact account of this distinction, which newer literary studies 
have brought more definitely into view, see W. P. Ker’s Epic and 
Romance. 
7 ii., 644. 
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Vico’s editor has noted that he exaggerates the discontinuity 
of the dark ages with antiquity in accepting the legendary 
story that the Roman law was completely lost for a time and 
was only brought to light by an accident.’ The philosopher 
seems, however, for the Latin countries at least, to have given 
an approximately true description of the state of language. 
There was a time when no one wrote the languages that were 
popularly spoken: so far as records were preserved, it was 
in a barbarous Latin only understood by an ecclesiastical 
nobility. Between hostile tribes that did not understand one 
another's languages, there was a return to a kind of hiero- 
glyphic interchange by emblems of military chiefs marking 
out and guarding domains. 

We have met already with the view taken about the duel. 
Though condemned by the canon law, Vico says when he 
comes to its medieval origins, it began as the return to a 
kind of “divine judgment.” In a general way, this means for 
him, as we have seen, that force was identified with right. 
To be a corsair, he observes, became again honourable, as it 
was in the first heroic age. Reductions of prisoners of war 
to slavery, especially between peoples of rival religions (‘Turks 
and Christians), took place as in the heroic age of antiquity. 
Both barbarisms had their mitigations in the refuge offered 
by sanctuaries. 

Fundamentally characteristic of all heroic ages is the 
“feudal system” in a generalised sense; the “eternal prin- 
ciple of fiefs,” as Vico calls it; meaning by “eternal” that it 
uniformly recurs when certain conditions of society recur. 
Thus the barbarian conquests brought back an order like that 
of remote antiquity after an interval of a thousand years; the 
relation of lord to vassal being essentially that of patron to 
client. In the oaths taken by subjects to their superior, and 
in the protection that the powerful owe to the weak, he says 
in one place,* consists the whole essence of feudalism. As in 
the first barbarism, so in the second, military, judicial and 
economic relationships were correlated on this basis. 

The ‘“Salic law,” he holds, was common to the two bar- 
barisms.* The later Roman jurists, who took the succession 
of females, when it was not denied, to be included in the 
succession of males, were interpreting early law by the more 
developed ideas of equity that had come to be accepted in 
their own age. 

The inductive character of Vico’s thought comes out 


Liii., 895-896. 2 Of, ii., 570-572 
Si, 530. 4iii., 874, 881. 
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especially in his account of the political transition from the 
‘second barbarism” to modern times. We have seen what 
importance he assigns to democracy in the ancient transition. 
If he had reasoned in terms of a willed schematism, he might 
easily have found a basis for a symmetrica] deduction of the 
corresponding modern development. Indeed, his editor is a 
little surprised that he did not treat the course of those 
Italian cities that passed through democracy to despotism as 
normal, and so confirm his general law of succession.’ Evi- 
dently, however, he saw that city republics since the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire were local anomalies; that sub- 
stitution of the nation for the city as political unit was hence- 
forth inevitable. The characteristic movement from medieval 
to modern times was for him the foundation of the great 
national monarchies; the French monarchy being taken as 
the norm. In general terms, the “heroic monarchy” of the 
barbarian invaders is the starting-point, and the “civil 
monarchies” of Continental Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are the culmination. An aristocracy of feudal chiefs 
with a titular monarch at their head has given place to the 
absolutism of the “enlightened sovereign,” as in the case of 
the transition from the heroic age of antiquity to the imperial 
monarchy of Rome, but without the intermediate phase of the 
democratic republic. The system of fiefs has been sub- 
ordinated; but within its “eternal nature,” as recurring under 
the definable social conditions realised when Rome had ceased 
to impose order from the centre, are found the origins of the 
new kingdoms of Europe.” 

This, of course, means that there was in his view of 
European history on the large scale what has turned out to 
be an important omission. The English development by 
which all royal attempts at absolutism had been curbed and 
the heroic kingship brought to its term in a constitutional as 
distinguished from a despotic monarchy, was quite unknown 
to him; and he did not perceive, as some, beginning with 
Leibniz, did, the precursory signs that heralded the French 
Revolution. He mentions, indeed, the anomalies that he 
knows, and he does not fail to recognise alternation between 
monarchy and democratic republic as possible phases in a total 
process*; just as, in one or two places, he recognises the 
possibility of a future community of nations ordered by law; 
but the suggestions are very slight, and form no part of his 


1iii., 982-983. 
*iii., 1018: “dentro la natura eterna de’ feudi ritruovarsi l’origini de’ 
nuovi reami d’Europa”’. 
31,, 39; iii., 1019. 
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systematic theory. What impressed him was that over the 
whole earth a few great monarchies ruled, and seemed 
destined to rule, the world of peoples. On these he has 
some interesting discursive remarks. If, he says, some are 
still barbarous, the cause is in their remaining founded on the 
“vulgar wisdom of fantastical and fierce religions,” along with 
unpropitious circumstances of climate.'! Here he seems to 
recognise a retarding influence of religion on manners in later 
periods; and it is worth while to set the observation side by 
side with passages * in which he declares that the fierceness 
of early manners was tempered by the fearfulness and cruelty 
of religion. The Russians and Abyssinians he is obliged to 
treat, though Christians, as semi-barbarous. On the other 
hand, he finds considerable elements of humane culture in 
the Japanese, the Chinese and the Indians. The Japanese 
he compares to the Romans in the time of the Punic Wars, 
and he remarks on the strong \infusion of aristocracy in their 
manners. In China he notes the mild religion and the 
literary cultivation. 

The one certainty for him is the all but impossibility of 
restoring, and the difficulty of preserving, anything of the 
nature of an aristocratic republic, when once the recognition 
of the equality of human beings as such has been attained. 
Witness, he says, the failure of the attempt of Dion (though 
of the royal house) after the expulsion of Dionysius II. from 
Syracuse, and the fate of the Pythagoreans of Magna Graecia ; 
and, in modern times, the concessions to the multitude that 
have to be made by the few aristocratic republics that 
remain.® 

What has been set forth, he declares with a noble con- 
sciousness of the value of his work, is the ideal history of the 
eternal laws in accordance with which all nations rise, ad- 
vance, attain a determinate state, decline and fall; and if 
(which is certainly false) in the eternity of time infinite 
worlds were born, this ideal history would apply to the 
infinite worlds. Hence he could not do less than give to his 
work the invidious title of New Science ; for that would have 
been to defraud it too unjustly of its right and reason as a 
science perfect in its idea, concerned with a universal argu- 
ment about the common nature of nations.* 

In concluding, he expressly discusses Plato’s “fourth 
species of republic,” in which the best should be supreme 
lords; which would be the true natural aristocracy. But 


1 iii, 1023. 2 Hig., iii., 834-835. 
* Venice is no doubt alluded to: see iii., 1021. 4iii., 1032. 
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such a republic, he now points out, is actually realised, not 
indeed in any particular State, but in the whole course of 
history as he conceives it. Providence brought it into being 
from the first beginnings of the nations, ordering it so that 
the best for the needs of their own time should rule. Human 
history shows us “an eternal natural commonwealth, in each 
kind best, ordained by divine providence.” There is, there- 
fore, for Vico, no special rightfulness of any one kind of 
government in the succession. In all he finds defects, cor- 
rected by the next in the series. While he admires the 
heroic virtues of the aristocratic age and the sublime poetry 
which it inherits from the primeval time, he acknowledges, 
and even insists upon, its harshness and oppressiveness. 
This, he finds, was corrected when the mass of the people 
saw through the claim of mere birth, which was all that 
remained of the old heroism, and, emulating the virtues of 
the nobles, claimed equality. Providence, however, did not 
permit the destruction of all difference, but caused wealth to 
be recognised as the sign of fitness to rule, since to acquire 
or retain it implies merits such as industry, thrift, and fore- 
sight. In the popular republics philosophy arose to form a 
new kind of heroism ; that of virtuous actions not done as of 
old under the impressions of religion, but from the pure idea.' 
Thus, if Vico can be said to regard any type of State as the 
most rational, it is the “free popular republic” illumined by 
philosophical reflection. But he sees clearly certain dangers 
of this apparently most rational State. In its general maxims 
of equity, arrived at by means of ethical philosophy, it is 
more sympathetic, and it expresses itself in a corresponding 
kind of poetry ; but, as compared with the old aristocratic 
order, its temper is less noble through the dispersion of pri- 
vate interests and the decline of public spirit. When wealth, 
going beyond the limit of forming an order of citizens that is 
respected, becomes a means to the excessive power of private 
persons, there follows the descent to the worst of tyrannies, 
which is anarchy. On the plutocracy that ends in anarchical 
dissolution, Vico has little to say; but he evidently regards 
it as the natural outcome of the admirations of the vulgar. 
It marks for him the penultimate stage of the Roman Re- 
public. The three remedies employed by providence are, he 
goes on to say: (1) monarchy, (2) foreign conquest, (3) re- 


1 iii, 1043. This power of philosophy, however, Vico does not regard 
as directly popular. The popular power of philosophy, he says (iii., 1050), 
is only indirect, by stirring up an eloquence that can move the feelings of 
the multitude. 

* Cf. iii., 883 : “le ricchezze, le quali sole son ammirate dal volgo ”. 
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turn to barbarism. Monarchy comes in, after the oppressions 
of the aristocratical governments have been overcome, because 
meanness of mind in later and smaller men leads to conflicts 
about material interests that have to be solved by making a 
single person supreme. ‘Thus the ultimate monarchy, treated 
in general as the last result of political progress, becomes, when 
seen from another side, the first of a series of scourges. For: 
we must remember that Vico had always in mind the Roman 
polity ; and that he saw this, after the fall of the Republic, 
subjected in turn to all three; till at last the deepest stage of 
descent was reached in what he calls the new “divine age,” 
when there was nothing but religion to control the “new 
barbarism”. From this, however, a new ascent begins, and 
the philosopher can sum up with a kind of optimism. The 
world of nations is something greater than the particular: 
States supposed to have been constructed by the will of 
legislators. ‘Men have themselves made this world of 
nations; but this world without doubt has issued from a 
mind often diverse, and at times quite contrary, and always 
superior to the particular ends that men have purposed to 
themselves ; which particular ends, made means to serve 
wider ends, it has always employed to preserve the human 
generation on this earth.”! The excesses of every order: 
in the succession of human societies bring on the corrections 
that find their embodiment in the next order ; and at length, 
after running to ultimate dispersion, the nations rise again 
like the phoenix. ‘That which did all this was mind, be- 
cause men did it with intelligence; it was not fate, because 
they did it with choice ; not chance, because the results of 
their always so acting are perpetually the same.” Ina later 
dialect, it was at once teleology and causation. 

Thus the law of change in the order of human society is 
nothing inevitable apart from human action. The greatness 
of Rome, which Plutarch ascribed to Fortune, was founded 
on its science of jurisprudence.? And the distinctively human 
State, Vico always assumes, can have its life prolonged by 
the wisdom of men.’ Although he does not think that the 
political form called by him the aristocratic republic can be 
indefinitely preserved, it is his maxim that in all kinds of 


iii, 1048 ; cf. i, 184. 2 iii, 1130; ef. ii., 595, n. 2. 

*The method of preserving States, whatever their origin, is by justice 
and clemency. ‘Ed in tutte queste origini si scuopre disegnata la 
pianta eterna delle repubbliche, sulla quale gli Stati quantunque acquistati 
con violenza e con frode, per durare, debbon fermarsi ; come, allo ’ncontro, 
gli acquistati con queste origini virtuose, poscia, con la froda e con la 
forza, rovinano ” (i., 29). 
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State the intellect (but practical, not purely theoretical) 
should give the direction, and that the arts in which the body 
is employed should be subordinate.! For himself, he claims 
no position but that of a theorist. Incidentally he calls 
political doctrine the queen of all the practical sciences ; * 
but he recoiled from practical application ; suppressing some 
pages he had written on the subject as mere repetition of his 
theoretical view. Indeed nothing could have been more 
futile in his time and circumstances than to come forward as 
a prophet or reformer. Yet his work has not been without 
practical influence. It is a remarkable fact that that which 
the theorists of perpetual progress regard as reactionary in 
his doctrine was one of the influences that stimulated the 
new birth of modern Italy. For his treatment of the 
theocratic Middle Age as a reversion to barbarism promoted 
the return of youth to the ideals of Greece and Rome, which 
meant the building up of a new human order. As in the 
case of Leopardi’s pessimism, to go back with longing to a 
remoter past was for the time the means of preparing the 
way for a nobler future. 


lil, 564. It is an eternal property of commonwealths “che senza un 
ordine di sappienti gli Stati sembrano repubbliche in vista, ma sono corpi 
morti senz’ anima”. 

2 ii, 534. 


ERRATUM. 


In the last number of Minp (N.S., xxxv., No. 138), on p. 204, note 2, for 
“ proprieta ” read “propieta”. The latter is an archaistic form of spelling 
always used by Vico and carefully preserved by his editor, Dr. Nicolini. 
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IV.—DISCUSSIONS. 
JUDGMENTS versus PROPOSITIONS. 


Loaic appears to be a science of which all the essential principles 
are chronically in dispute, and in which the issues in dispute are 
never argued out openly and plainly, for fear of discrediting the 
science. It is, however, precisely this policy which has brought 
Logic to its present pass. Yet progress is not impossible, if other 
logicians will only follow Mr. Anderson’s example and occasionally 
raise the really fundamental questions. So I feel very grateful to 
Mr. Anderson for his discussion of Propositions and Judgments in 
No. 138, even though I have had some difficulty in discerning the 
relevance of some of his remarks, and their application to anything 
Thad said in my paper on The Origin of Bradley's Scepticism in No. 
134. Thus I cannot believe that the formal ‘independence’ of 
‘truths,’ é.e., truth-claims, has passed unobserved by any one or 
that it can be regarded as decisive of any logical question, and that 
the issue of Realism v. Idealism is really relevant to the points in 
Bradley I was discussing. For in logical discussion it is neither 
necessary nor expedient to drag in this metaphysical issue, which 
indeed appears to be both an effect and a cause of the existing 
muddle about the delimitation of the philosophical sciences. 


i 


Other questions raised by Mr. Anderson are certainly of first-class 
importance. Does Logic deal in judgments or in propositions 2? On 
this question logicians are divided, and seem to be in hopeless dis- 
agreement. But even here agreement—if only to differ—does not 
seem to be entirely unattainable, if only logicians could be induced 
to make a definite distinction between the terms in dispute, and to 
stick to it. Hitherto those who have thought that Logic dealt with 
judgments have continually been beguiled into discoursing about 
propositicas, while those who have preferred to restrict Logic to 
propositions have assumed that what was true of propositions would 
naturally hold of judgments, and imagined that they could pass 
without a break from the ‘truth’ of propositions to that of judg- 
ments. So they have failed to observe what big assumptions and 
big problems are lurking here. It is assumed, for example, that 
the mere hearing of a ‘proposition,’ which once formulated what 
seemed a ‘truth’ in the judgment of its first discoverer, will suftice 
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to re-start the same process in any mind that hears it; or in other 
words that there is no problem of the communication or recognition 
of truth. It seems more than doubtful whether ‘truth’ can be 
attributed in the same sense to propositions and to judgments. If 
in addition the prior question of Meaning had only been raised, it 
would have been seen that the meaning and truth of propositions 
and of judgments differ radically, and that this difference splits Logic 
into two, which may be conveniently distinguished as the logic of 
verbal forms (or ‘Formal Logic’) and the logic of actual thinking 
(or ‘ psychologic’). 

The difterences between these divergent treatments of Logic can 
easily be made plain. For ‘ psychologic’ the meaning of a judgment 
is the personal meaning of the man who makes the judgment which 
others have to ‘take,’ that is to understand, before they discuss its 
‘truth’: as such it is always a question of fact. No logical discus- 
sion of the judgment’s value, of whether it is ‘true’ or ‘false,’ can 
start until what it actually meant has been ascertained. Now what 
it actually meant depends on its context; it demands an adequate 
(not necessarily exhaustive) knowledge of what its maker had in 
mind and purposed, when he judged. It may demand a certain 
knowledge of his motives and of his history, as well as of his pro- 
blems and his ends; but the logical context of a judgment is never 
unlimited, because much of what is psychologically present is not 
logically relevant. The ‘proposition’ from this point of view is 
simply a form for making judgments in; it has no actual meaning, 
while it is not being used to convey meaning; but it has an 
(indefinite) number of potential meanings which the words may be 
used to convey. 

For Formal Logic, on the other hand, this verbal meaning is the 
only thing that matters and is recognized ; a ‘ proposition’ means 
whatever the words may mean that compose its formula, and its 
‘meaning’ can be investigated and determined whether or not it is 
used, and whether or not the logician knows how it is used. But 
as it can be used on various occasions, the meaning of every pro- 
position can vary. It always has, in principle, a plurality of mean- 
ings, a fact which Formal Logic describes as ‘ambiguity’. For 
this reason what it does mean on any occasion of its use is never a 
matter of fact, but always of conjecture. In Formal Logic the 
meaning of a proposition can never be determined with certainty 
in advance of its use, because the ‘ambiguity’ inherent in the form 
may always frustrate our anticipations. Nor can the meaning ever 
be completely or exhaustively stated. For no one can foresee all its 
possible uses or perversions, or predict all the developments of ‘ the’ 
meaning of any word. This of course greatly detracts from the 
actual value of a priori judgments, based on the stability of the 
meaning of words, as instruments of prediction; and in general it 
is obvious that the assumptions about meaning made by Formal 
Logic are in sundry ways far from convenient. Whether their in- 
convenience is greater than that of having to find out what the 
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actual judgment meant, before proceeding to logical criticism, may 
well remain a matter of opinion or of taste. 

Similarly the truth of a ‘judgment’ means, for a logic which 
takes the judgment seriously as a real judgment, its truth in its 
' actual context. And if we discount as irrelevant the formal truth- 
: claim made by all judgments true or false and the attempts to re- 
. strict Logic by definition to Judgment in a special sense which 
rules out error and is incapable of making provision for its occur- 
; rence, this ‘truth ’ will demand adequacy to the situation in which 
the judgment was formulated and success in ministering to its 
maker’s purposes, 7.¢., in answering the question, furthering the 
inquiry, solving the problem which prompted to its making. The 
making of a (bona fide) judgment thus ipso facto implies its maker’s 
belief that it was the best response to the circumstances which he 
could conceive. But this conviction will not suffice to keep it 
‘true’. It has to maintain itself as the best response, and if on 
its appearance a ‘truer’ one is suggested, its maker may at once 
abandon it, and adopt the better judgment. Thus if I am en- 
deavouring to describe the colour of a uniform or a penny stamp 
and call it ‘red,’ I may at once be told ‘ it is scarlet,’ and recognize 
that this is a better judgment. This is why in a rapidly progressive 
science its ‘truths’ tend to be ephemeral. It is evident that this 
sense of ‘truth’ is essentially pragmatic, and is tested by past, 
present, and future ‘workings’. Moreover that the truth-claim 
which the judgment makes is strictly relative to the circumstances 
under which it is made, that among them psychic facts will always 
be relevant and prominent, and that its success or failure will also 
be a question of fact. 

. On the other hand the ‘ truth’ of a proposition cannot be inter- 
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ie preted in the same way. It will always involve a question of the 
is applicability of a form to an indefinite variety of situations. And 
vi this will always be questionable. Even the best and ‘truest’ form 
ut will not be applicable to all situations. Ordinarily it will suit some 
d contexts but not others, and so will be judged sometimes ‘true ’ 
Zi and sometimes ‘false’. Moreover, as every formula is capable of 
7 being misused and misapplied, none will be true always and under 
: all circumstances ; all will encounter special cases where they will 


break down. Further, as Mr. Alfred Sidgwick has so clearly 
y pointed out, no amount of previous ‘ reflexion’ on a verbal formula 
will secure a reasoner against deception by its ‘ ambiguity,’ when 
he comes to use it in making his judgment. So that the ‘truth’ 
; (in general and in the abstract) of a ‘ proposition ’ is no guarantee 
/ whatever of the truth of the judgment which actually employs it. 
For these reasons it would be highly desirable to scrap the mis- 


on leading term ‘ proposition ’ altogether, as leading to constant con- 
: fusion of the proposition and the judgment. The ‘ propositions ’ 
: , logicians talk about are really what Mr. Russell calls ‘ propositional 


| funetions’. That is, their meaning is potential and indeterminate 
until they come to be applied, and their truth or falsity depends on 
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the values given to their variables and on the discretion with which 
they are used.! 

It should be noted, lastly, that the sense of ‘truth’ which a 
‘ proposition’ may fitly claim would seem to be either that which 
is involved in the ‘correspondence,’ or that which is involved in 
the ‘coherence’ theory of truth. For no ‘ proposition’ is required 
to authenticate itself either by its mode of genesis or by the value 
of the consequences to which it leads. No guarantee of relevance, 
purposiveness, good faith, usefulness or fruitfulness is demanded of 
it. Whatever its origin and whatever its value, it has ‘truth’ at- 
tributed to it, if its verbal claim can be said to correspond with a 
‘fact’ or be conceived as compatible with an (imagined) all-embrac- 
ing system of propositions ; 1.¢., if it does not openly flaunt any 
verbal ‘contradiction’. But seeing that the first of these theories 
makes truth unknowable, while the second makes it unattainable, 
it can hardly be contended that this formal relation of the ‘ proposi- 
tion’ to the intellectualistic theories of truth contributes much to 
its value or to the confidence it should elicit. 

It is clear therefore that the ‘truth’ of propositions and the 
‘truth’ of judgments are very different affairs, and yet very liable 
to be confused. It is highly desirable to distinguish them, and it 
would be most consonant with the spirit of Formal Logic to appro- 
priate the term ‘validity’ to the ‘truth’ of propositions. This 
would render it possible to inquire whether ‘ valid’ propositions 
necessarily generate ‘true’ judgments, and whether ‘ true’ reason- 
ing ever attains to ‘ validity’. And it would do much to obviate 
an inveterate confusion which has vitiated nearly all logics. 


Il. 


This confusion certainly runs through Bradley’s, and seems to 
be chiefly responsible for its sceptical ending. Originally of course 
his logic was meant to be of the non-formal type, and aimed at 
dealing with the truth of judgments. But because he refused to 
consider the psychical setting of the genuine judgment as logically 
relevant, and yielded to the temptation of calling the proposition a 
judgment, he fell into verbalism, and felt it incumbent on him to 
investigate how the verbal validity of a ‘judgment’ could be insured 
in advance against the chances and changes of circumstance that 
might eventually entail its repudiation or correction. So he ob- 
served that though it might have been true enough when it was 
first enunciated, it was yet enunciated subject to conditions 
which were not stated in it, and that these conditions might on 


1T may here remark that though Mr. Russell seems to succeed in dis- 
tinguishing ‘judgments’ and ‘ propositions’ on the one hand, and ‘ pro- 
positions ’ and ‘ propositional functions’ on the other, he never seems to 
distinguish all three simultaneously. And I more than suspect that all 
his ‘ propositions’ are in fact ‘ propositional functions,’ capable of de- . 
veloping an indefinite number of different meanings in actual use. 
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subsequent occasions become relevant to its ‘truth,’ and convict it 
of error. How then could it be right to call it true upon its first 
enunciation? It must be safeguarded against these risks of falsi- 
fication, and this could only be done by obtaining for it a guarantee 
from all possible and conceivable conditions that they would not 
upset its truth. And the only thing that could give this guarantee 
was plainly the Absolute, the totality of reality. Once a truth 
therefore had confessed to dependence on the Absolute and claimed 
its protection, it was safe. The whole procedure is very reminiscent 
of that of the Norse gods when they exacted an oath from all things 
in heaven and earth that they would not hurt Baldur, and is 
equally futile as an insurance against future risks. Odin and Co. 
forgot the mistletoe, and did not foresee that out of it Loki could 
fashion the fatal arrow ; Bradley did not foresee that the Absolute’s 
guarantee of truth would hold good only for the Absolute and 
would be no good at all for men, and he overlooked the facts that 
from the first the truth-claim of the judgment rested on a selection 
of the relevant circumstances and that the truth-aim of a progressive 
science grows ever more audaciously selective as it constructs its 
system. So he committed himself to the absurdity of representing 
the method of logic and of metaphysics as diametrically opposed to 
the method of the sciences, and after all failed in the end to vindi- 


cate our knowledge by this paradox. 
4 


III. 


Such is, I take it, the explanation of Bradley’s Scepticism, and it 
does not seem to me to be a train of thought unworthy of a philo- 
sopher. It implies, at any rate, a perception of the very great 
difficulties of maintaining the literal truth of any proposition in all 
its possible applications, and also of the necessity of upholding its 
literal truth, if absolute truth is to be claimed for a proposition. 
For of course if it was only true in certain cases, under certain con- 
ditions and subject to certain restrictions, it would clearly be im- 
possible to call it absolutely true. 

To these difficulties I cannot but think Mr. Anderson has paid 
too little attention. He simply declares (p. 238) that if an actual 
situation “ conflicts with the literal truth of a statement, then that 
statement is false,” and that if he were driven to admit that the 
literal truth of no proposition could be upheld under all circum- 
stances, he would “despair of truth”. If literal truth is all he asks 
for, I fear he has made for himself a shorter cut to scepticism than 
ever Bradley contrived. For, literal truth is at most only verbal, 
and, for the purpose of determining real truth, quite inadequate. It 
is for example completely bowled over by the slightest hint of 
ambiguity. Moreover ‘literal’ falsity is perfectly compatible with 
real truth. It does not follow that because a proposition A becomes 
false when used for a judgment in the context X, it must therefore 
become false in other contexts: it may even remain a ‘truth’ in 
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good standing, if we rule out the recalcitrant case as not properly 
a case for the application of the proposition. So Mr. Anderson’s 
refutation of my contention, on the ground that “if any proposition 
is not literally true, its contradictory is literally true” does not 
impress me: it also overlooks the possibility that in the case 
supposed, that of a ‘ misapplication ’ of a rule, the proposition may 
become meaningless, and drag with it into nonentity the truth-claim 
of its ‘contradictory’. In general it would seem that a clear dis- 
tinction between judgment and proposition would prove fatal to 
Mr. Anderson’s contentions. 

As for the ‘scepticism’ which Mr. Anderson seeks to fasten upon 
me, I can assure him there is nothing in it. I admit, indeed, that 
a logic which concerns itself with real live judgments may seem 


a little more troublesome to an indolent logician. It has to be so 


much more careful to find out the actual meaning conveyed in their 
context by the phrases it considers, and to discuss understanding 
and the question whether the judgment made was the best that 
could have been made under the circumstances. It must admit 
also that no judgment should be deemed incorrigible, and that in 
consequence no truth-claim is likely to last for ever; or, in other 
words, that no ‘truths’ are absolute. But its desiderata are 
never impossible of fulfilment, and its procedure is ever so much 
safer, than taking meaning for granted, ignoring ambiguity, assum- 
ing infallibility, presuming the absence of error, and claiming 
absolute truth for the contested and unverified products of the 
imagination. 


IV. 


The last point that demands comment is the practice of selection 
in judging. Here I found Mr. Anderson’s objections decidedly 
obscure. He did not indeed reject selection altogether, but he 
seemed reluctant to recognize the relevant. ‘“ We select occur- 
rences ” (p. 240), and then speak “of a certain thing wncondition- 
ally”. We can ‘‘speak of them independently,” because “ truth 
implies ” such independence ; but “ this does not mean that things 
do not condition one another”. It is not easy to understand this 
doctrine, which is expressed in contradictory language. How can 
we speak of things wnconditionally, without meaning that “ things do 
not condition oneanother”? But if they do condition one another, 
it must surely be a fiction to treat them as unconditional, and we 
must thereby run a risk of being, on occasion, wrong. 

In any case, moreover, Mr. Anderson, by admitting that “ we 
select occurrences,” raises the questions whether we have a right 
to do so, and whether we do so rightly. If he says we have, he 
admits the ‘right to select’ which I mentioned, and he contested ; 
if he thinks it possible to select rightly, he must admit that it is also 
possible to select wrongly. For we certainly can select variously, 
and all our selections cannot always be right. Prima facie, more- 
over, all our selections stand in need of justification ; for the real, 
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whether or not it is a whole, is at all events a continwum, and hence 
all selections seem fictions and relative to human purposes. The 
‘truth’ of the practice seems to rest on its pragmatic value alone. 
Moreover it should be observed that out of the same material a 
great variety of selections may be made, according as it is contem- 
plated with one interest, and for one purpose, or another. Mr. 
Anderson’s assumptions that there is only one way of selecting and 
that its objects are all distinct and lying about waiting to be recog- 
nized seem uncritical ; in short it is hard to see how he can extri- 
cate himself from his entanglement with the real and select his 
‘objects ’ without taking a large dose of humanism. Indeed in the 
end he seems himself to admit that the subject of our possible 
judgment (‘ proposition ’) is a selection of ours. 

With regard to the predicates of our judgments Mr. Anderson 
seems to hold that the risks of selective subjectivity may be cir- 
cumvented by observing that what we say will always “ be either 
true or false”. This, however, does not appreciate the fact that 
what we want to know is precisely whether our predicates are true 
or false, nor that our choice is never between absolute truth and 
absolute falsity, but always between truer and falser judgments, 
meaning thereby those more, and those less, adequate to the 
situation moving us to judge, and that out of these we pick the best 
in our eyes and call it ‘true’. 

In short unprejudiced observation always shows that every 
actual judgment is a selection—logically always, and psychologic- 
ally nearly always ; while logical reflexion explains this fact by 
showing why it must be so. Subjectively we select because we are 
oppressed by too complex a mass of data, because we are never 
equally interested in the whole of them, and because we desire to 
‘make our point’: objectively we select because we find from ex- 
perience that great masses of reality are in fact irrelevant to our 
purposes, and may safely be neglected. It is merely a corollary from 
this inevitable practice of selection that truth should be sought, not 
by way of vain attempts to embrace an all-inclusive ragbag of a 
whole, but by resolute concentration upon the relevant part. 


F. C. S. ScHin.er. 











MR. STRONG ON THE GENESIS OF APPEARANCES. 


Ir seems to me that philosophers who have dealt with theory of 
knowledge, from Locke to Mr. Bertrand Russell, have hampered 
themselves with a gratuitous assumption, grounded on a theory of 
the way in which knowledge originates. The assumption is that 
sensations, or ‘ sensa,’ exist. The theory on which this assumption 
is grounded is that elementary neural processes are accompanied 
and so to speak copied by elementary psychical states which are 
fixed functions and, so to speak, likenesses of these processes. The 

sensation’ of the psychologist is an elementary psychical function 
supposed to exist because the theory demands a psychical happen- 
ing to correspond to each elementary neural process. Psychologists, 
when pressed, frequently admit that we never experience such pure 
sensations: and, when it comes to making use of them in any 
actual piece of psychological analysis, they often (1 would venture 
to say, always) tind themselves hindered rather than helped by the 
hypothesis of elementary sensations. But they are so much under 
the influence of their psycho-physical theory that they still maintain 
that sensations are the ultimate ‘elements of consciousness,’ 
although (1) there is no introspective evidence for the existence of 
such elements, and (2) the supposition of them is really quite use- 
less. In an article in the January number of Minn, Prof. C. A. 
Strong admits the truth of the former contention—that sensations 
are not observable—but maintains that ‘the procedure of psy- 
chology: in reasoning from appearances to sensations is exactly 
analogous to the procedure of physics in reasoning from everyday 
physical phenomena to atoms. . . . If, by means of the assumption 
of sensations which (like atoms) are not observable, we can explain” 
such facts as the sensible diminution of the magnitude of an ob,ect 
when a nearer point is fixated, and if we can thereby account for the 
fact that with a reversed retinal image we perceive an erect object 
—then the assumption of sensations will be justified. I do not find 
that the assumption of sensations has been of any use to Mr. Strong 
in explaining these or any other facts about the genesis of sensible 
appearances ; and my conviction that sensations are psychologic- 
ally useless remains unshaken. 

Mr. Strong’s position is that the self is what he calls sentience. 
This sentience is as minutely sub-divided as the brain-process of 
which it is the inner being: or, in other words, the self is in- 
definitely plural, being composed of atomic sensations—not per- 
haps as small as atoms, but, ‘“ say, corresponding in their magnitude 
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‘to individual nerve-impulses.” When he talks about the ‘ magni- 


tude’ of these parts of the self, or bits of sentience, he must be taken 
quite literally : for he explicitly tells us that it is spread out in the 
three dimensions of space, and that the portion of it used in seeing 
is inside the body as the inner being of the visual brain-processes. 
And there is an object consisting of sentience ‘or of something 
equally real’ at the point of space to which the visual sentience is 
fictively referred. Awareness ‘s the ‘ projection ’ outside, of the bits 
of sentience which are really inside: and as the object outside is 
perhaps itself of the nature of sentience the fictive projection may 
be nevertheless veridical—“ appearances so far as they are veridical 
coincide with existing things”’. 

Now it is in the conception of the projection of these atoms of 
sentience that we are to find the explanation (1) of seeing erect 
with a reversed retinal image, and (2) of sensible diminution and 
expansion of the ‘sensation ’. 

(1) As regards the first difficulty : ‘“‘ Each separate bit of colour 
sensation tries to bring about an eye-movement directing our 
glance to a corresponding external spot: and the bit of colour 
appears to be in the spot to which our glance, if the action were 
carried out, would be directed. It is as if we had as many 
separate eyes. as there are rods and cones, and as if each eye 
saw along its own visual line”. These motor tendencies are the 
vehicles of the ‘ projection ’ of which he speaks—and it is clear that 
the ‘ projection ’ (7.e. motor tendencies) follow in a reverse direction 
the line which the ray of light travelled in coming from the object. 
“ As the crossing of the light rays led to reversal of the retinal image 
and brain impression, so the projection of the bits of sentience along 
these lines in the opposite direction must lead to a reversal of that 
reversal, and so to the object being seen erect and in its true rela- 
tions.”’ 

My comment on this would be that the assumption of bits of 
sentience is not in thei least necessary. All that is necessary is 
that different spots on the retina should be connected with different 
motor tendencies. Whether the image on the retina is upside down 
or not makes no difference, and constitutes no puzzle—unless we 
make a puzzle of it by the gratuitous assumption that there is a 
sensation which is an exact copy of the retinal image, and is there+ 
fore upside down (whatever may be meant by calling a sensation 
‘upside down’), and needs reversing. There is, however, no such 
thing as a sensation, but only the sensible appearance of an object. 
And, as Prof. Strong’s own theory of motor tendencies shows, there 
is not the slightest reason to anticipate that a reversed retinal 
image should lead to the sensible appearance of the object as upside 
down. Everything will depend on the motor tendencies connected 
with each particular spot on the retina: and there is no reason 
whatever why an upper position on the retina should not be con- 
nected with a motor tendency towards a lower position in space. 
It is the assumption of a sensation which copies the retinal image 
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that creates the supposed puzzle—it does not help to solve the 
puzzle. 

(2) Exactly the same criticism applies to the solution which 
Mr. Strong offers of the sensible diminution or expansion, in magni- 
tude, of objects according to the distance of fixation point. Here 
Mr. Strong relies on his metaphor of ‘ projection’ as if it werea 
literal pushing out of a bit of sentience from the body into space : 
and the analogy he appeals to is that of shot fired from a shot-gun, 
which, the farther they are propelled from the gun, spread over a 
greater expanse of space. This is of course a very crude analogy : 
and Mr. Strong himself warns us that we are not to understand 
‘ projection ’ as an actual shooting out of bits of sentience, but only 
as a “ metaphorical or intentional shooting-out”. But if you divest 
his explanation of the metaphor, all it amounts to is this, that the 
motor tendencies with which the various points on the retina are 
associated would lead to action at greater and greater intervals from 
each other according as the plane of space on which the action 
would have effect is more and more distant from the eye. So far as 
I can see not the slightest help is given to this explanation (which is 
no doubt largely true) by the supposition that each point on the 
retina is endowed with its own particular “ bit of sentience,” and 
that these bits of sentience are then in some metaphorical and in- 
tentional manner ‘shot out’ or projected. There is no difficulty 
whatever in understanding that stimulation of a given area of the 
retina should under one set of conditions give rise to the sensible 
appearance of a large object and under other conditions to the sen- 
sible appearance of a small object—unless you first make the 
entirely unevidenced assumption that stimulation of a given area of 
the retina must always in the first instance have as its fixed 
psychical function a ‘sensation’ of a given ‘ extensity’ (or, as Mr. 
Strong would put it, has as its inner being a portion of sentience 
occupying a given amount of space in three dimensions within the 
nervous system). Again, the puzzle arises only because you insist 
on the ‘ extensity ’ (or ‘spatiality,’ in Mr. Strong’s theory) intrinsic 
to the “ pure sensation” as such. If there is no pure sensation, 
and therefore a fortiori no extensity proper to it, there is no puzzle: 
and you will need no metaphor of shooting-out of bits of sentience 
to explain the facts. 

I do not know what Mr. Strong means by ealling the sentience 
the ‘inner being’ of the nervous process. Are we to think of 
spatial inner-ness, of a box within a box? Possibly so, since he 
suggests elsewhere that “the highest nervous processes consist, in 
whole or in part, of sentience”. If so, one can understand his 
warning that we are not to take ‘ projection ’ literally. For the ex- 
trusion of nervous process into outer space would be an ectoplasmic 
performance of a very unusual kind. But the projection is only 
metaphorical or intentional. What does that mean? Can it mean 
anything except the bringing of appearances before the mind as 
objects in space ?—which is in fact the way in which Strong him- 
self is led to describe it in the end (p. 57 of his paper). 
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But then this is an altogether different conception from that of 
extrusion of ‘ sensations ’ which are in the body outwards into another 
part of space—the part of space outside the body. The only sense 
which I can make of a ‘ projection’ which is metaphorical and in- 
tentional is that the sensations are first of all given as localised in 
the body and then ‘ fictively’ referred to a point outside the body. 
But there is absolutely no evidence that colours and so forth are first 
of all felt in the eye and then ‘ projected’ into outer space. And 
if there were, it would mean that sentience as primitively given is 
already ‘ appearance ’ of an object in space (it makes no difference 
that the space is inside the body instead of outside). But if sen- 
tience were already this, the supposed problem would already be 
present in the ‘sentience’ which is assumed for the purpose of 
solving that problem. The problem is that of getting the object 
‘outside ’—but as soon as it is localised (even inside the body) it is 
already externalised, already ‘outside’. But, as Strong is careful to 
say that sentience itself contains no relation of subject and object 
(p. 42)—although it somehow manages to become both the subject 
and the object, through projection, i.e. fusion with motor tendencies, 
—he must not be taken to mean that it is first given as localised in 
the body. The only thing that he can mean then is what in fact 
he explicitly says—that isentience is in the body, and not that it is 
given as in the body. But then what he needs is no merely in- 
tentional or metaphorical projection, but a genuinely ectoplasmic 
extrusion of the spatially inner into a position in outer space. But 
he shrinks from this conclusion. He recognises a “ disparateness 
between the materiality of the organism and the spirituality of 
awareness ” : but he thinks that this disparateness vanishes on the 
hypothesis that ‘the highest nervous functions consist in whole or 
in part of sentience”. It seems to me here that he is trying to be 
on both sides of the fence at once. Hither nervous functions are, or 
else they are not, material processes. If they are, they are ‘ disparate 
from the spirituality of awareness’. And if they are not, but are 
something called ‘ sentience,’ then there is no ground for saying that 
they (or the sentience with which they are identified) are ‘spread 
out in three dimensions in space’. On the former alternative no 
explanation at all is offered of ‘ awareness’ since these material pro- 
cesses can neither be literally projected nor intentionally projected. 
On the latter alternative there is nothing distinctive about Mr. 
Strong’s theory, and it amounts merely to the old psychological 
notion of projection as a mysterious process whereby xon-spatial 
mental contents or sensations transform themselves into the sensible 
appearances of objects in space. And then his whole argument for 
the utility of sensations falls to the ground : for they are only useful 
to him if they are already perfect copies of processes on the retina 
and the brain cortex in respect of having parts and extension: for 
only so can they be thought of as being ‘expanded,’ ‘ diminished,’ 
‘reversed,’ ‘ shot out,’ and so forth. 

H. N. Ranpte. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS UPON ERROR (II.). 


11. I gave in my previous paper such examples of that meaning of 
‘error’ to which I was drawing attention as occurred to me in the 
first instance. I was thinking, at least in the main, of beliefs that 
we form about persons, expressed in the present or future and not 
in some historical tense. Then I happened some little time later 
to recall Dr. Schiller’s short essay, entitled ‘The Making of Truth,’ 
more especially the following passage, from which I was forthwith 
provided with a simple and excellent instance in a context less 
subtle and complex. ‘Experience is experiment, 1.¢., active,’ says 
Dr. Schiller! ‘We do not learn, we do not live, unless we try. 
Passivity, mere acceptance, mere observation (could they be con- 
ceived), would lead us nowhere, least of all to knowledge. 

(1) Every judgment refers sooner or later to a concrete situation 
which it analyses. In an ordinary judgment of sense-perception, 
as, eg., ‘This is a chair,” the subject, the “ this,’ denotes the 
product of a selection of part of a given whole. The selection is 
arbitrary, in that it ignores all the rest of the situation “ given” 
along with the “this”. If taken in abstraction, as intellectualism 
loves to do, it seems wholly arbitrary, unintelligible, and indefens- 
ible. In the concrete, however, the judgment when made is always 
purposive, and its selection is justified, or refuted, by the subsequent 
stages of the ideal experiment. The “objective control” of the 
subjective freedom to predicate is not effected by some uncompre- 
hended pre-existing fact : it comes in the consequences of acting out the 
predication. And so our analyses are arbitrary only if and in so far 
as we ale not willing to take their consequences upon us. Similarly 
the predicate, which includes the “this” in a conceptual system 
already established, is arbitrary in its selection. Why did we say 
“chair,” and not “sofa” or “stool”? To answer this we must 
go on to test the predication. 

For (2) every judgment is essentially an experiment, which, to 
be tested, must be acted on. If it is really true that “this” isa 
chair, it can be sat in. If it is a hallucination, it cannot. If it is 
broken, it is not a chair in the sense my interest demanded. For 
I made the judgment under the prompting of a desire to sit. 

If now I stop at this point, without acting on the suggestion con- 
tained in the judgment, the claim to t:uth involved in the assertion is 
never tested, and so cannot be validated. Whether or not “this” 


1 Studies in Humanism, p. 191. 
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was a chair, cannot be known. If I consent to complete the ex- 
periment, the consequences will determine wh2ther my predication 
was “true” or “false”. The “this” may not have been a chair at 
all, but a false appearance. Or the antique article of ornamental 
furniture which broke under my weight may have been something 
too precious to be sat in. In either case, the ‘consequences ” 
not only decide the validity of my judgment, but also alter my con- 
ception of reality. In the one case I shall judge henceforth that 
reality is such as to present me with illusory chairs; in the other, 
that it contains also chairs not to be sat in. This then is what is 
meant by the pragmatic testing of a claim to truth.’ ! 

12. When I first read it many years earlier, this passage had 
strongly impressed me. Considering it now once again, I took up 
Dr. Schiller’s example in the light of my previous reflections, sub- 
stituting for ‘judgment’ ‘belief’. I believe, then, that this is a 
chair; I proceed to sit down; it collapses. Conceive my surprise 
and disappointment. I can no more believe it a chair in the sense 
of a somewhat to sit on, as who should say ‘Call that a chair?’ 
Or, again, say you, ‘ Here is a chair,’ which I take for an invitation. 
You desire me, that is, to sit on it. So far from believing it a 
‘chair’ in the sense you would have me place on it, you may know 
that it has a ‘false seat’ or is broken in some way or other. But 
let me believe it is sound, and the same ‘ consequences’ will follow, 
to use Dr. Schiller’s phraseology. 

13. It is not, of course, here to my purpose to examine Dr. 
Schiller’s contentions as viewed in themselves on their merits. As 
applied to beliefs or convictions, they were not, I thought, free from 
objection (if, indeed, I understood him correctly) in a matter of some 
little moment. He insisted upon ‘acting on a judgment,’ ‘acting 
out the predication’ and soon. How much were those terms meant 
to cover? In such cases as ‘This is a chair’ Dr. Schiller’s remarks 
would hold good in their more or less obvious meaning. But let us 
recur for a moment to an instance [ have already mentioned. 
There is someone desirous of sitting for some difficult examination. 
We believe he will not be successful; we would hazard a good deal 
upon it. If he shares this conviction himself, he can put it, no 
doubt, to the test. But how can we thus act upon it? We could, 
of course, dissuade him from entering; then the matter could never 
be ‘tested,’ the experiment never ‘completed’. Again, we could 
examine the class-list, when at length it came out in the papers, or 
await his report of the issue. But was ¢hat meant by ‘ acting upon it ? 
If so, it was hard to distinguish from what was called ‘ mere observa- 
tion’ and would thus be more often described as a ‘ waiting on events’ 
or ‘the future’. 

14. Somewhat later I took for an instance what the formal 
logicians would call an ‘impersonal proposition’ or ‘ judgment,’ 


'T remarked in a previous section that we transfer the predicate ‘false ’ 
and apply it to persons and things. Dr. Schiller supplied an example, 
when he wrote of ‘a false appearance ’. 
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such as ‘ Fire!’ ‘Thunder!’ ‘Thieves!’ and so on. Consider the 
first of these ‘judgments’ in one of its possible meanings. I may 
‘notice a smell as of burning’; I am instantly led to believe I 
shall find that my house is on fire; I am up in a moment and 
searching ; I search in each room, on each staircase. Then per- 
chance I catch sight from a window of a gardener burning his 
rubbish. So it was but‘ a false alarm,’ when I noticed that smell 
as of burning. If I mention these ‘impersonal judgments,’ it is 
that the earliest ‘judgments’ may have taken that particular form 
and I laid stress upon the beginnings of our notion or concept of 
‘ error’. 

15. The kind of experience with which I was dealing I described 
in a previous section as common to all times and places. Hence 
it was that in works of fiction I conceived that examples could be 
readily found. I took down the Vicar of Wakefield and opened on 
the following passage: ‘Amazement! Do I see my lost daughter? 
Do I hold her? It is, it is my life, my happiness. I thought thee 
lost, my Olivia, yet still I hold thee—and still thou shalt live to 
bless me’ (c. xxxi.). Then, opening Gulliver's Travels, I chanced 
on this statement at random: ‘My wife and family received me 
with great surprise and joy, because they concluded me certainly 
dead’ (part iv, c. xi.). And, looking into Sense and Sensibility, I 
very soon came on a context from which I extracted the following: 
‘A very restless and feverish night, however, disappointed the 
expectation of both. . . . Mr. Harris, who attended her every day, 
still talked boldly of a speedy recovery; and Miss Dashwood was 
equally sanguine; but the expectation of the others was by no 
means so cheerful. Mrs. Jennings had determined, very early in the 
seizure, that Marianne would never get over it. . . . On the morn- 
ing of the third day, however, the gloomy anticipations of both 
were almost done away: for when Mr. Harris arrived, he declared 
his patient materially better. Her pulse was much stronger, and 
every symptom more favourable than on the preceding visit. . . . 
She was on the point of sending again for Mr. Harris, or if he could 
not come, for some other advice, when the former—but not till 
after five o’clock—arrived. His opinion, however, made some little 
amends for his delay ; for though acknowledging a very unexpected 
and unpleasant alteration in his patient, he would not allow the 
danger to be material, and talked of the relief which a fresh mode 
of treatment must procure, with a confidence which, in a lesser 
degree, was communicated to Elinor. . . . Mr. Harris was punctual 
in his second visit, but he came to be disappointed in his hopes of 
what the last would produce. His medicines had failed... . 
Anxiety and hope now oppressed her in equal degrees, and left her 
no moment of tranquillity till the arrival of Mr. Harris at four 
o'clock ; when his assurances, his felicitations on a recovery in her 
sister even surpassing his expectation, gave her confidence, comfort, 
and tears of joy’ (e. xliii.). 

16. So much, then, for works of fiction. As I said that this 
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common experience was commonly ignored by logicians, I may also 
transcribe one passage, which I noticed while composing this paper, 
though its author omits not a little and is not mainly busied with 
‘error, from an interesting treatise on logic, now much and un- 
happily neglected: ‘Suppose Iam walking out in the moonlight, 
and see dimly the outlines of some figure among the trees ;—it is a 
man. I draw nearer,—it is still a man; nearer still, and all hesita- 
tion is at an end,—I am certain it isa man. But he neither moves, 
nor speaks when I address him; and then I ask myself what can 
be his purpose in hiding among the trees at such an hour. I come 
quite close to him, and put out my arm. Then I find for certain 
that what I took fora man is but a singular shadow, formed by the 
falling of the moonlight on the interstices of some branches or their 
foliage. Am I not to indulge in my second certitude, because I was 
wrong in my first?’ (Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 231). I 
may add that, as far as I see, we need not thus put into words our: 
belief in its being a man. So also, when I said at the beginning 
that ‘we sum up a man in set terms,’ it was not my intention to 
suggest that such beliefs in their nature are verbal. They can 
ever be put into words, if we have a command over language ; and 
in order to their being examined, explained, communicated to others, 
they must, of course, so be expressed. But they are in themselves 
not verbal but independent of words. Might we not, perhaps, 
describe them as ‘attitudes’? 

17. I said in my previous paper that ‘by “error,” at least in that 
sense which arises directly from the facts that I have but just now 
been describing, I concluded that we meant nothing else than some 
previous belief or conviction we remember with “ disappointment,” 
which follows or is consequent on the “ surprise” that accompanies 
some further experience’ (§ 3). We could thus, if we pleased, say 
that ‘error’ ‘involved’ or ‘ was bound up with memory’. Did it 
also imply ‘expectation’ or whatever the term we preferred? 
Should we say the beliefs I have mentioned were ‘ embraced in ex- 
pectant mood’? I thought at first sight this was so from our 
speaking of surprise and disappointment. Then on further reflection 
I fancied that, whatever their verbal expression, they did always 
refer to the future, that the future tense, that is to say, would most 
aptly express their real meaning. I returned to this point again 
later and considered it somewhat more fully in the case of Dr. 
Schiller’s illustration. He, perhaps, would not disagree with me 
nor dissent from my meaning substantially, for the language he 
uses on the whole may be said to imply ‘looking forward’. But I 
ventured to go somewhat further in the case of his own illustration ; 
I thought we could express it more strongly, if for ‘judgment’ 
‘belief’ was substituted. My believing that ‘this is a chair’ could 
be better expressed by the future, ‘this will be or will turn out 
a chair,’ ‘if I sit down, I shall not collapse,’ ‘I shall find that my 
weight will not break it’. In expressing our convictions to others, 
did we not often actually say, with intent to lay more stress upon 
them, ‘ you will find,’ ‘ we shall find that is so’? 
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18. I was thereupon led to conclude that, if ‘error,’ at least in 
that meaning to which I was directing attention, implied memory 
and anticipation, so was it bound up with ‘personal identity,’ pro- 
vided we found that identity in anticipation and memory. 

19. Moreover, I further observed, if ‘belief’ is a ‘state of the 
mind,’ that ‘this is a chair’ might be also regarded as expressing a 
state of the self. Thus ‘error,’ we could say, if we pleased, was a 
past attitude of the mind and, of course, a ‘ psychological fact’, 
‘Surprise’ and ‘disappointment’ we could also consider as implying 
an ‘internal discord’. We could borrow the language of Plato and 
say, when we have this experience, we are not then ‘at peace with 
ourselves’.!_ Then I thought of the ‘correspondence theory,’ as 
they commonly called it, of ‘ truth,’ where ‘truth’ is defined as 
‘correspondence’ or, again, as ‘agreement with reality,’ while 
‘error,’ it would seem, is the converse. If ‘ reality,’ as by some, 
could be taken as denoting some further experience, then so far 
this theory of ‘error’ was not so remote from my own. 

20. Plato held wonder the beginning of philosophy and, there- 
fore, of knowledge or wisdom. Aristotle adopted this opinion. He 
who wonders is he who is puzzled, who raises a question, a 
difficulty. Such a man thinks himself to be ignorant; wonder 
implies an awareness of ignorance.” But how, we may go on to 
ask, did we first become aware of our ignorance? I thought upon 
further reflection the source of our notion of ‘ignorance,’ as the 
source of our notion of ‘error,’ was conviction, surprise, disappoint- 
ment. For he who had first been ‘surprised ’ had been ‘ignorant’ 
what was to follow. Moreover, it occurred to my mind that, had 
we not had this experience, we should not in the very first instance 
have asked ourselves ‘ why this or that?’ What else first induced 
men to seek ‘explanations’ of ‘the course of events’ or, to speak 
with a greater propriety, ‘ explanations’ of their previous ‘errors’? 
Who first sought the cause of his ‘errors’ was, therefore, the first 
of philosophers. 

21. So far had we spoken of ‘error’; we had had no occasion 
for speaking of ‘truth’. If we spoke of ‘the truth’ in this context, 
then the cause of my feeling surprise, as, for instance, the collapse 
of the chair, might, I thought, be considered as such. We might 
call it ‘the truth of the matter’ in our ordinary, everyday language. 
Thus ‘ the truth’ was a later experience in the sense that it followed 
belief. It might also be considered ‘ objective,’ as being what is 
known as a ‘fact’. 

22. Between ‘being’ and ‘claiming to be true’ Dr. Schiller had 
boldly distinguished ; all assertions or judgments ‘claimed truth’ ; 
all, however, were not ‘really true’. I do not propose in this 
place to examine this particular distinction. If, however, we spoke 
of 2 ‘claim’ in the context with which we were dealing, should we 
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not rather say of our ‘errors’ that they claimed to anticipate truth 
and had failed to establish their claim ? 

23. Here a further point merits attention: that ‘truth’ in the 
sense just referred to might also be fairly considered as being the 
answer to a question. I had taken the case of a friend who is in 
for some difficult test, and I saw that in this and like cases, instead 
of ‘entertaining a belief,’ we might well have propounded a question 
such as ‘ Will he succeed in his venture’? Then the answer to the 
question would be found in some further or later experience, which 
is not of the kind men call ‘thinking’. I had, indeed, long had a 
feeling that, no matter the question propounded, an answer must 
be of that nature to be ‘ultimate,’ ‘final,’ ‘conclusive’. I called 
the vulgar proverbs to mind, ‘the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’ experientia docet and so on. Should I ask ‘Is this soup not 
too hot’? then the answer must lie in the tasting and not in a 
‘judgment’ about it. 

Haroup P. Cooke. 











V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Life, Mind and Spirit. By C. Luoyp Morean, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Professor Emeritus in the University of Bristol. 
Being the second course of the Gifford Lectures delivered in 
the University of St Andrews in the year 1923 under the 
general title of ‘‘ Emergent Evolution”’. Williams & Norgate, 
1926. Pp. xii, 313. 


Tue doctrine of Emergent Evolution set out by Professor Lloyd 
Morgan in the first course of his Gifford Lectures has two sides 
which are admittedly difficult to reconcile. To overcome this 
difficulty is the object of the sustained and ably developed argu- 
ment of the second course which constitutes the volume before us. 
The problem is this: on the one hand the history of the world is 
conceived as an evolutionary process in which at a number of 
critical points something definitely new (new in quality or kind) 
“emerges”. We are not to slur over the novelty or reduce it to 
terms of the old, as evolutionists are tempted todo We may not 
be able to explain it satisfactorily, but we must begin by accepting 
it “with natural piety” asa fact If an evolutionary theory, one 
might put it, can explain this fact, well and good; if not, so much 
the worse for the theory of evolution. On the other hand, while 
new orders of being emerge the Reality from which they emerge is 
absolutely one. It is the Substance of Spinoza of which special 
modes of being are attributes, but with two modifications. First, in 
place of the neutral Substance of Spinoza we have a timeless 
“ spirit’ whose characteristic mode of being is Activity. Secondly, 
in place of, or perhaps in addition to, two attributes eternally 
characterising the one Substance, we have an ascending series of 
qualities successively emerging, the new not abolishing the old, but 
building on it, coming not to destroy but to fulfil. The system 
rests on “ foundations laid by Spinoza,” while the new superstructure 
“incorporates a concept of evolution unknown in his day” (“ this” 
day, p. 26, is obviously a misprint). The question is whether the 
foundation will bear the superstructure, and the answer turns on 
the relation between old and new in the concept of Emergence. 
Emergence does not appear as a continuous process, but it has 
occurred repeatedly in the course of evolution and the first step to 
understanding it is to examine and compare leading instances. It 
occurs within what we regard as the inanimate world; it occurs in 
the appearance of life, and in the development of mind. 
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“T take it that few will deny that, in the ascending series (a) atom, 
(b) molecule, (c) crystal, there are modes of action in the molecule that do 
not obtain in the atom, and modes of action in the crystal unit that do not 
obtain in the molecule. When the constituent items of stuff are “ arranged 
in a particular way,” or go together in a new form of substantial unity, 
new modes of action arein evidence. The root-question for us, in relation 
to emergent evolution, is this: When we pass from those integral entities 
which we call (a) atoms, (b) molecules, and (c) crystals or colloids, to the 
more complex entities which we call (d) organisms, are yet newer modes of 
action in evidence? We believe that distinctively new modes of action are 
in evidence and need to be distinctively characterised as betokening the 
level of life. We believe that they are expressions of an emergent step 
upwards in the evolutionary advance of one natural order of events.” 


The criterion of Emergence is then the appearance of a distinct 
mode of action or, as is said earlier in relation to the crystal, as 
compared with its constituent molecules, “the heart of the matter 
is determinate plan”. The criterion must be applied with strict 
economy. We must attribute to Emergence just what cannot be 
interpreted in terms of the pre-existent elements, neither more nor 
less. Thus in describing the circulation of Euglena between the 
surface and the bottom of a liquid, Professor Lloyd Morgan says, 


“two major questions stand out in salient emphasis. (1) Does an in- 
terpretation under a purely inorganic (physico-chemical) formula cover all 
the observed facts? (2) Should we interpret in terms of cognitive refer- 
ence with conscious endeavour to reach the surface or the bottom? Our 
answers are : (1) we cannot adequately interpret the plain tale save on the 
hypothesis of life-emergence ; (2) we should not interpret in terms of 
cognitive reference since a lower level interpretation seems to us to be 
adequate.” 


True cognitive reference generically stands above life as such and 
there is Emergence within the sphere of cognitive reference, and 
therefore Emergence in mind. Now: 


‘Three main levels of reference may be distinguished. The top level 
is that of reflective reference in our rational thought where events are 
planned out and interpreted under suitable generalisations. The mid-level 
is that of cognitive reference, as yet unreflective, which characterises 
mental procedure in intelligent animals and in the human infant. Its 
advent is concomitant with that of conditioned behaviour in the story of 
life. The deeper level is that of non-cognitive reference shut up, so to 
speak, in the narrow span of the present with no prospective expectancy. 
It characterises this or that first occasion in the story of a mind. Mental 
events as items of the stuff of the mind may be going on simultaneously 
at all levels in the current span of the present.” 


We should note here that Prof. Lloyd Morgan avoids speaking 
of the Emergence of Mind. Mind as such occupies much the posi- 
tion of Spinoza’s Thought as an attribute of the Real. It does not, 
then, begin to be but presents an unrestricted concomitance with 
other attributes of reality. On the other hand its different levels 
have not this permanence, or, should we say, eternity. They come 
into being in succession ; they emerge. 
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Emergence, it has already been noted, does not abolish the pre- 
existent elements; but does it impinge on them, does it remodel or 
rearrange them, or does it merely run side by side with them? It 
is here that difficulty arises. The points that seem clear are these. 
In the first place, what in general is it that emerges? Generically, 
a new kind of relatedness. Of this the determinate plan of the 
crystal may serve as a clear example. The constituent molecules 
of the crystal are just molecules, but in the formation of the crystal 
they become related in a specific manner which, apart from the 
crystal, does not exist, which constitutes the distinctive character 
of the crystal, and is the basis of its distinctive behaviour. This 
plan is the intrinsic relatedness of the parts, and it is the foundation 
of its special relatedness to other things, its external or extrinsic 
relatedness. The organism again has its distinctive system and in 
virtue of it is related in its peculiar way to its environment. Every 
mind is a system and has its peculiar relation, reference, and par- 
ticularly cognitive prospective and reflective reference, to an ever 
widening circle of the real. Positively, then, Emergence lies in 
novelty of relatedness. 

In the second place, negatively, what emerges is not of the 
nature of a new force. The question is fairly posed at the con- 
clusion of the passage (p. 87) quoted above. In all the cases of 
Emergence there quoted, from (a) atoms to (b) molecules, (c) 
crystals or colloids and (d) organisms, new modes of action are in 
evidence : 


“‘ But there is a further root question. When we pass from (a), (0), 
and (c) ia the inorganic world to (d) the living organism, do the new modes 
of action therein afford evidence of a new kind of force (vitalistic), or a new 
form of energy (so-called “ mind-energy”’), that belongs to a wholly 
different, or disparate—let us say hormic—order of being !”’ 


The answer to this question is in the negative. There is no such 
orm or forms of energy, mental or vital. The emergent element is 

not a new entity impinging on the older entities as a mechanical 
force might impinge on a system from without and disarrange or 
rearrange it. The system which has emerged is richer, fuller by 
all that there is in the emergent element, than it was before, and to 
describe it we have to tell two “ plain tales” instead of one—the 
“plain tale” of the emergent character and the “ plain tale”’ of the 
residual system. This conception is discussed in detail in the case 
of the most important emergent—cognitive reference—as the dis- 
tinctive work of mind, and the basis of explanation is the concept 
of Unrestricted Concomitance. The meaning of the term is defined 
early: 

“The organism may be considered (1) in physiological regard in respect 
of its life; or (2) in psychological regard in respect of its mind. Con- 
comitance emphasises that which may be otherwise expressed: Nevet 
one attribute without the other. This does not preclude the belief that, 
underlying this two-fold expression in life and in mind, there is substantia: 
unity common to both.” 
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The special meaning of “ unrestricted ” is to reject the restriction 
of concomitance to certain parts of the central nervous system. At 
least as a working hypothesis we may regard all “ bioses,” pro- 
cesses of life, as concomitant with mental events of a corresponding 
order of rank. Indeed the real thought of the author goes much 
further. In accordance with what has already been quoted as to 
the permanence of mind “ duality of nature” does not arise in the 
course of evolutionary advance : it is there ab initio (p. 232). 

Thus though there is emergence in Mind, the whole story of the 
mental world must be held to run parallel to, be concomitant with, 
the story of life, and we are not to regard Mind or any of its pro- 
cesses of cognitive or prospective reference as “hormic”’ or as 
interfering like an extraneous cause in the phenomena of life. Life 
has its own story, 

“but both are included in one synthesis ; and underlying both—common 
to both—is substantial unity, one and indivisible. In the distinction I 
draw between two stories I do but echo Spinoza. For me, as for him, 
‘substance thinking and substance extended are one and the same sub- 
pring comprehended now through one attribute and now through the 
other ’.” 


But though there is no mutual interference, there is ‘‘ guidance” 
by prospective reference. The purpose that I form does in fact as 
in appearance guide my behaviour from the cognitive level of 
reference onwards—“ there is conscious guidance which counts for 
progress in the two-fold story of life and mind”. But guidance 
implies some difference in behaviour due to cognitive reference, and 
if the guidance does affect life and its processes, e.g., neuro-muscular 
processes, which determine my physical actions and which when I 
am crossing the street make all the difference between life and death, 
then the mental act of purpose does appear to operate on the 
physiological process. But Mr. Lloyd Morgan would reject this 
form of expression. Here 

“we are faced by a plain issue. Does that which in some sense guides 
belong to a disparate or hormic order of being? Or is guidance evolved 
within one natural order of events which comprises mind no less than life 
under unrestricted concomitance? I unreservedly accept the latter' of 
these two alternative hypotheses.” 


We are, I think, forced to ask here whether, if this is the ultimate 
analysis of the relation, we must not recognise that concomitance is 
an inadequate and misleading expression. If mind and body con- 
stitute so close a unity as is declared, how can their behaviour 
simply run parallel on such lines that either of them makes an 
intelligible story by itself? When I decide that there is just time 
to cross the street before an approaching motor will bowl me over, 
popular speech describes my judgment as determining my action. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan does not deny the admissibility of this 
description as an elliptical mode of phraseology. I take it that on 
that plane he would regard it rather as misleading to deny the ex- 
planation, but I understand his theory to be that concomitant with 
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my judgment there is a distinctive physical process or tension, in 
the body (not necessarily in the brain alone), that the judgment 
does not act upon the process but that physical changes such as we 
might witness in the laboratory if we had sufficiently refined 
appliances constitute one aspect of the same reality as that which 
in my mental life has the aspect of a decision to run. If this is not 
concomitance it is identity of being with difference of attributes or 
aspects, and so far as the appropriateness of the term causation or 
anything implying causation is concerned it must be remarked that 
on this view either aspect is an essential element in the process 
which culminates in my running. The running does not on this 
analysis follow from the one rather than the other, for they are the 
same thing differently apprehended. 

But we must go further. On Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s view the 
emergent quality is a special relatedness or system of relations 
among elements. Apart from this system the elements do not act 
as they do in the system. ‘Thus the brain cells concerned would 
not act in the way they do when I decide to run but for the 
specific relation between them which I know as my judgment. If 
I cross in absence of mind, the activities of the cells are not corre- 
lated in the particular way which we have been assuming, and I am 
knocked over. If then there is a physical or physiological con- 
comitant in question it is the specific concomitant of this particular 
judgment, and together with it constitutes the reality, mental, and 
if you will, physiological combined, which makes the difference 
between the co-ordinated and unco-ordinated action. As a matter 
of fact none of us have any real knowledge of this reality except on 
its mental side and thus if we adopt the popular phrase that I acted 
“on” my judgment, we are right, even from Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
point of view. For the real process known to us only as judgment 
is in fact the source of the act. We are only wrong on his showing 
if we make for ourselves the theory that the judgment is an entity 
or phase of an entity distinct and separate from the physiological 
entity and operating upon it from without. 

Yet another step. The judgment is, on Mr. Lloyd Morgan's 
showing, an act of reference to other things—road, and pavements, 
moving vehicles and coming events. This is the external related- 
ness of my system at the juncture in question. The system of 
internal relatedness is such as to make me one who can thus refer 
to the outside and the future. But it is on the basis of this refer- 
ence that Tact. This aspect of myself is the point of novel departure. 
A material body may be hit by another at any side or angle. The 
blow vibrates through the whole. How the whole reacts is deter- 
mined by any or all of its properties, but it is the affection of the 
particular part which leads. So, too, does the mental aspect—the 
activity of reference—which initiates the whole psycho-physical 
process in starting to run. It is because the system of internal 
relations evolves that act of reference at that moment that it suffers 
or executes the peculiar system of changes which are in question. 
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If we are not to say that the judgment is the cause of the act as 
though it stood outside we must say that it is qua judging that the 
process begins and goes through its physical sequences. On the 
other hand if we go behind the judgment we see that it rests on 
processes admittedly physiological and physical, e g., the impact on 
the retina of rays reflected from the motor. In this earlier stage of 
the affair it would be equally legitimate to maintain that it is qua 
physical that the action begins and goes on until various parts of 
the brain coming simultaneously into action constitute together 
that relation which is one side of the real process of which the other 
is judgment. There is then a meaning for the interaction of the 
mental and physiological not inconsistent with Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
theory. 

But a deeper question lies behind. Grant that the judgment 
involves a special relation of parts and that apart from this relation 
the parts act non-mentally, can the relation itself be, as so far we 
have tacitly admitted, non-mental? It is admitted that the mental 
gives guidance, which implies that that guidance is not due to the 
non-mental. It is by this guidance that we ordinarily judge the 
kind of mentality in other beings. Some forms of guidance may 
certainly be arrived at by physical procedure without ‘cognitive 
reference’’ but not, it is held, and I understand Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
to agree, the higher kinds of guidance. This seems to me to imply 
that such guidance is out of the reach of the mechanical, with which 
we may rank the physiological for the purposes of this contrast. 
The constituent cells of the body have this mechanical aspect. So 
also has the specific relation which is the concomitant of purpose. 
Is this system in its mechanical aspect self-contained? Does its 
“plain tale” go through consistently on a mechanical or, if you 
will, physiological basis? If so it goes through without requiring 
the higher guidance. But it does not so go through, for by Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s admission guidance “counts ”’ in life, z.e., in the physical 
process; therefore the process is not wholly mechanical. Here 
indeed to a point Mr. Lloyd Morgan agrees. It has a mental con- 
comitant all along the line. But does this mental concomitant 
affect the physical process or not? If not, the guidance does not 
count in it. But admittedly it does count. Then the two stories 
do not run concomitantly but are interwoven. Hence finally though 
at any point there may be a distinctive physical arrangement or 
determinate plan, which might be appreciated by the senses if suit- 
able methods could be devised, the principle of the plan must be 
mental, for it is the mental that determines the guidance of be- 
haviour which we find. The components may be physical and 
have their physical reactions, but in the last analysis their arrange- 
ment and interaction are to be understood, not in terms of such 
strains and stresses as we can meet with in the non-mental world, 
but as conditioned by the psychical unity to which they belong. 

This is the basis of the hormic theory which Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
rejects. I cannot pursue the consequences in detail, but I think it 
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will be seen that on the argument advanced the mental cannot 
arise out of the mechanical and I should therefore agree with Mr, 
Lloyd Morgan that there is not emergence of Mind but emergence 
in Mind, successive stages, as I have habitually termed them, of 
correlation. Here I am in close sympathy with him, but on the 
hormic view as I see it there is no need for a timeless spirit behind 
both mind and mechanism. I should conceive rather that in time, 
Mind as hormic, or, as I preter to say, conational, on the whole 
gains on mechanism, succeeding in compassing wider correlations 
which are for me what Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s Emergents are for 
him, and while I find it difficult to conceive mind existing per se, 
without physical elements, or any arrangement of elements without 
a mental factor in the background, while thus purpose and 
mechanism are for me, too, attributes rather than the pure substance 
of the real, I am content to qualify the whole with that word 
rather than identify it with Spirit. Such qualification involves 
difficulties with evil, suffering and sin, which I do not think Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan escapes. 

I cannot conclude without a more personal note. This is a work 
of wide knowledge, impressive in its union of the scientific and 
the religious interest, and exceptional in the moderation of temper 
and sweet reasonableness of presentition with which its arguments 
are developed. It happens that in my own way I have worked 
through many years on lines that for a long distance run closely 
parallel and that in pursuing them I owed, at an early stage, much 
to Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s example, and something to his direct 
criticism and advice. It is tantalising to me to find myself as I 
read so near in the result and yet not near enough. 


L. T. Hopuouss. 





Statement and Inference, with other philosophical papers. By Jou 
Cook WILSON, some time Wykeham Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford. Edited from the MSS., etc., by A. S. L. 
Farquharson, Fellow of University College, with a Portrait, 
Memoir, and Selected Correspondence. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1926. Vol. I., pp. clxiv+409; Vol. II., pp. vi+ 410-901. 


Ir seems questionable how far it is a friendly act to drag into the 
light of day the lectures of any professor, and even more so to pub- 
lish what he would not, or could not, have published himself ; but there 
can be no question about the devotion and skill with which Mr. 
Farquharson has performed the very difficult and enormously 
laborious task of editing the literary remains of the late Professor 
John Cook Wilson. For he had not merely to decide what was 
worth publishing, to write a Memoir of his deceased friend, and to 
make a suitable selection from his correspondence, but to create a 
readable text of a doctrine which was scattered through endless 
notebooks and scrap-books and scraps of paper, piecing together 
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versions of different dates and in various hands and introducing 
divisions and order into the chaotic accumulations of a Logic Lecture 
which was delivered annually for over twenty-five years and, though 
perpetually patched, was never re-written as a whole, polished, ar- 
ranged, or completed. His work has been admirably done, and long 
before the completion of his task Mr. Farquharson must have become 
a first-hand authority on textual criticism and the corruption of MSS. 
The account he gives (p. 578 f.) of the genesis of Wilson’s Lecture 
(which forms the main mass of these volumes), is fascinating and 
instructive. It arose, it seems, out of a conflation of two (pre- 
professorial) lecture courses, the one on formal logic and the other 
on the theory of knowledge from Locke to Spencer, and was inflated 
by frequent illustrations from Plato and Aristotle (added to confute 
the temerities of ‘ modern ’ logicians) and by endless digressions. 

It would clearly be unfair to look for systematic unity in a work 
with such a history, or to make much of inconsistencies of doctrine 
and defects of expression. It should be regarded primarily as the 
monument of a man, a man moreover who was very much of a 
‘character’ (in the academic sense), and was recognized as such in 
his life-time, and widely appreciated. It reflects throughout the 
idiosyncrasies of Wilson’s mind, displays its developments, and 
reveals his personality as well as (or better than) his familiar cor- 
respondence. As a psychological document for the study of the 
philosophic temper it is of first-class importance, and it should 
prove an invaluable ‘source-book,’ if ever a real attempt is made to 
reform academic life in Oxford and the training given in the School 
of Lit. Hum., of which Wilson may be regarded as a quintessential 
exponent. For it is made very clear that the attitude of mind ex- 
emplified by him is essentially that of a commentator, capable no 
doubt of great acuteness in details and of a keen eye for minutia, 
but hardly of grasping a subject as a whole and of taking a broad 
and comprehensive view of it, and still less of originating novelties 
and initiating progress. To these effects (or defects) of the ‘Greats’ 
training Wilson added, out of his personal equipment, those of a 
genius for diffuseness and a fiery temper. 

The results on philosophic inquiry, as conducted by him, are 
rather odd! Wilson was always on the warpath, though Archer- 
Hind’s was the only notable scalp he took. He was always setting 
out to annihilate some philosophic or mathematical heresy, and 
naturally started to read the literature which embodied it. But he 
soon finds he simply cannot. It annoys him too much, and in the 
end he reads very little about the subjects he discusses. But he 
does not discontinue his polemics. On the contrary they grow 
more vigorous and virulent. He spends enormous time, energy, 
and ingenuity on exploring the antecedents and conceivable impli- 
cations of the enemy’s doctrine in order to confute him. In the 
end he fails, even in his own eyes, and is, ¢.g., driven to confess the 


! For a typical case, cf. p. xe-xeviii. 
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will be seen that on the argument advanced the mental cannot 
arise out of the mechanical and I should therefore agree with Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan that there is not emergence of Mind but emergence 
in Mind, successive stages, as I have habitually termed them, of 
correlation. Here I am in close sympathy with him, but on the 
hormie view as I see it there is no need for a timeless spirit behind 
both mind and mechanism. I should conceive rather that in time, 
Mind as hormie, or, as I prefer to say, conational, on the whole 
gains on mechanism, succeeding in compassing wider correlations 
which are for me what Prof. Lioyd Morgan’s Emergents are for 
him, and while I find it difficult to conceive mind existing per se, 
without physical elements, or any arrangement of elements without 
a mental factor in the background, while thus purpose and 
mechanism are for me, too, attributes rather than the pure substance 
of the real, I am content to qualify the whole with that word 
rather than identify it with Spirit. Such qualification involves 
difficulties with evil, suffering and sin, which I do not think Prof, 
Lloyd Morgan escapes. 

I cannot conclude without a more personal note. This is a work 
of wide knowledge, impressive in its union of the scientific and 
the religious interest, and exceptional in the moderation of temper 
and sweet reasonableness of present ition with which its arguments 
are developed. It happens that in my own way I have worked 
through many years on lines that for a long distance run closely 
parallel and that in pursuing them I owed, at an early stage, much 
to Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s example, and something to his direct 
criticism and advice. It is tantalising to me to find myself as I 
read so near in the result and yet not near enough. 


L. T. Hopuouss. 


Statement and Inference, with other philosophical papers. By Jouy 
Cook WILSON, some time Wykeham Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford. Edited from the MSS., ete., by A. S. L. 
Farquharson, Fellow of University College, with a Portrait, 
Memoir, and Selected Correspondence. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1926. Vol. I., pp. elxiv-+409; Vol. IT., pp. vi+ 410-901. 


Iv seems questionable how far it is a friendly act to drag into the 
light of day the lectures of any professor, and even more so to pub- 
lish what he would not, or could not, have published himself ; but there 
can be no question about the devotion and skill with which Mr. 
Farquharson has performed the very difficult and enormously 
laborious task of editing the literary remains of the late Professor 
John Cook Wilson. For he had not merely to decide what was 
worth publishing, to write a Memoir of his deceased friend, and to 
make a suitable selection trom his correspondence, but to credie a 
readable text of a doctrine which was scattered through endless 
notebooks and scrap-books and scraps of paper, piecing together 
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yersions of different dates and in various hands and introducing 
divisions and order into the chaotic accumulations of a Logic Lecture 
which was delivered annually for over twenty-five years and, though 
perpetually patched, was never re-written as a whole, polished, ar- 
ranged, or completed. His work has been admirably done, and long 
before the completion of his task Mr. Farquharson must have become 
a first-hand authority on textual criticism and the corruption of MSS. 
The account he gives (p. 878 f.) of the genesis of Wilson’s Lecture 
(which forms the main mass of these volumes), is fascinating and 
instructive. It arose, it seems, out of a conflation of two (pre- 
professorial) lecture courses, the one on formal logic and the other 
on the theory of knowledge from Locke to Spencer, and was inflated 
by frequent illustrations from Plato and Aristotle (added to confute 
the temerities of ‘ modern’ logicians) and by endless digressions. 

It would clearly be unfair to look for systematic unity in a work 
with such a history, or to make much of inconsistencies of doctrine 
and defects of expression. It should be regarded primarily as the 
monument of a man, a man moreover who was very much of a 
‘character’ (in the academic sense), and was recognized as such in 
his life-time, and widely appreciated. It reflects throughout the 
idiosyncrasies of Wilson’s mind, displays its developments, and 
reveals his personality as well as (or better than) his familiar cor- 
respondence. As a psychological document for the study of the 
philosophic temper it is of first-class importance, and it should 
prove an invaluable ‘ source-book,’ if ever a real attempt is made to 
reform academic life in Oxford and the training given in the School 
of Lit. Hum., of which Wilson may be regarded as a quintessential 
exponent. For it is made very clear that the attitude of mind ex- 
emplitied by him is essentially that of a commentator, capable no 
doubt of great acuteness in details and of a keen eye for minutia, 
but hardly of grasping a subject as a whole and of taking a broad 
and comprehensive view of it, and still less of originating novelties 
and initiating progress. To these effects (or defects) of the ‘Greats’ 
training Wilson added, out of his personal equipment, those of a 
genius for diffuseness and a fiery temper. 

The results on philosophic inquiry, as conducted by him, are 
rather odd.! Wilson was always on the warpath, though Archer- 
Hind’s was the only notable scalp he took. He was always setting 
out to annihilate some philosophic or mathematical heresy, and 
naturally started to read the literature which embodied it. But he 
soon finds he simply cannot. It annoys him too much, and in the 
end he reads very little about the subjects he discusses. But he 
does not discontinue his polemics. On the contrary they grow 
more vigorous and virulent. He spends enormous time, energy, 
and ingenuity on exploring the antecedents and conceivable impli- 
cations of the enemy’s doctrine in order to confute him. In the 
end h> fails, even in his own eyes, and is, ¢.g., driven to confess the 
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failure of his campaign against metageometry in terms like these 
(p. xxxix), ‘I long to destrcy the abortion. I think it possible to 
do this in a way which would convince metaphysicians. But to 
kill the thing one must convince mathematicians in the only way 
in which they are pervious, 7.¢., show it ends in a mathematical eon- 
tradiction. . If one could prove that it (the original absurdity) 
led to the contradictory of two sides of a triangle are greater than 
a third, one would have done the trick. Now “T have continually 
thought that I had discovered the required contradiction and then 


found myself wrong. . But the fascination is tremendous and 
when it’s on me I work almost night and day.’’ Does a man with 


this temper readily exemplify the ‘dispassionate pursuit of pure 
truth’ which intellectualism postulates? Was he not felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis before the triumph of Einsteinian Relativity? It 
would assuredly have broken his heart. 

But his failures did not daunt him in the least, nor induce him 
to change his methods or to abate the assurance with which he up- 
held his convictions. He became more and more incapable of 
questioning their foundations or of even stating those of others, 
The onesidedness and bias of his expositions is so manifest that no 
critically-minded hearer can ever have trusted his refutations. 

It should not be supposed, however, that he was incapable of 
mixing discretion with his valour. He never quite dared to come 
out into the open and to attack Oxford ‘idealism’ in his usual 
manner, though he evidently longed to do so from 1904 onwards, 
and his gyrations when he encounters it somewhat resemble those 
of a combative terrier barking round a bull. He had of course 
been brought up in this faith, and to the end stood in awe of Bosan- 
quet.' Nevertheless he grew to reject essential portions of it. He 
could not swallow the ‘coherence’ view of truth, and rightly saw 
that it involved a denial that any ‘truth’ was irrevocable and ab- 
solute, and ended in scepticism. So he calls it a contradiction con- 
tuted ‘‘in any syllogism ”’ (p. 452)—though he does not make plain 
what the contradiction consists in, v7/z., in first inferring from the 
existence of scientific truths that Truth must mean coherence and 
then finding that, to be complete, coherence cancels the truth-claim 
of the truths from which the argument set out, and so its own 
basis! He rejects the coherence theory rather in the interest of a 
doctrine of an immediate apprehension of truth and reality, 2.¢., of 
what may be called logical intuitionism. Similarly his rejection of 

‘idealism’ was motived by eagerness to escape from all suspicion of 
subjectivity and by a desire to affirm dogmatically the immediate 
reality of the object of thought. It did not lead him on to any 
more satisfactory solution of the paradoxes of idealism, but con 
ducted him only to a relapse into Greek objectivism and a com- 
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plete acquiescence in the Platonic doctrine of universals (c7. p. 55! 

‘ With Bradley his relations seem to have been less amicable (c/. pp. 
xliv-xlv n, and p. 770); a characteristically contemptuous remark by the 


latter on Wilson's criticisms may be found on p. x. 
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He wanted, in both cases, to believe that he had direct apprehension 
of truth and reality, and this no doubt is why he could never bring 
himself to face the problem of error and illusion, which so obviously 
stands in the way of any doctrine like his. There is no evidence 
in these volumes that he ever attempted a proof of his intimate 
convictions. It was no doubt in consequence of this weakness in 
the logical foundations of his ‘ realism,’ as well as of the unwonted 
mildness and indirection of his methods of attack, that his assault 
on Oxford idealism, like that on modern mathematics, met with so 
little success: the truth was that while both doctrines were essen- 
tially creeds, idealism had a greater command over the vocabulary 
of edification. 

The same impatience of critical reserve which is seen in Wilson’s 
doctrine cf apprehension is displayed in his favourite distinction 
between ‘knowledge’ and ‘opinion’. He assumes throughout his 
Lectures that the former is infallible and the latter negligible, but 
nowhere attempts to prove his assumption. This too may be ac- 
counted a return to Platonism; with the difference, however, that 
whereas Plato secluded the real universals which were the objects 
of knowledge in a ‘ supercelestial place,’ and assigned knowledge 
and opinion to different worlds, Wilson leaves them to jostle each 
other in the same world, without attempting to say how they are 
to be discriminated. It does not occur to him to reflect either that 
as stated by him the whole doctrine is only his opinion, or that so 
long as a dogma lies under suspicion as an ‘opinion,’ it will not do 
to take it as an example of ‘knowledge’. In actual fact, no doubt, 
his belief that ‘knowledge’ {in his sense) existed did not rest on 
any concrete and indisputable case thereof, so much as on his firm 
conviction that no one could deny that some ‘knowledge’ existed, 
because to deny this would entail utter scepticism. But as the 
issue is about the proper conception of knowledge, this assumption 
merely begs the question. 

Like all the traditional logicians Wilson involves himself in in- 
superable difficulties over the delimitation of his subject and the 
initial classification of the philosophic sciences. It must be ac- 
counted a merit in him that he does not follow the fashion of con- 
founding logic and metaphysics, and refuses just to worry logical 
questions into an inextricable tangle and then in despair to relegate 
them to the impenetrable morasses of metaphysics (cf. p. 88). So 
far from regarding metaphysic as the only possible retuge for logic, 
he claims for logic the right to discuss metaphysical problems and 
conceptions which concern it (e.g., universals, cause, and necessity, 
p. 55), and thereby to contribute to their treatment by metaphysics. 
Unfortunately, as he has no theory of truth as distinguished from 
error (he rejects both the copy and the coherence theory, and on 
page 314 merely declares that ‘truth is nothing but the appre- 
hension of reality’), and no theory of reality as distinguished from 
illusion, his intuition of truth and his apprehension of reality 
hardly do much to strengthen the metaphysics of realism. 
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His account of the relations of logic and psychology is more pro. 
foundly unsatisfactory. As in all anti-psychological logicians, his 
eagerness to disclaim all connexion with psychology seems really to 
spring from a desire to use certain psychological assumptions 
without submitting them to criticism. Thus he begins by assum- 
ing (p. 33) that “ wishing, desiring, willing and liking” are other 
than thought and irrelevant to its truth, although he should have 
been sufficiently conscious and self-critical of the workings of his 
own mind to hesitate about this assumption. However, he lays it 
down quite naively, that psychology includes ‘ subjects which logic 
excludes, for example the practical and emotional aspects of con- 
sciousness,” and that the ‘aspect’ of “thinking as thinking about 
something”’ is “wholly unaffected by that other aspect of the 
thought as an event’ (p. 51). The logical connexion of thoughts 
is ‘‘ not temporal connexion at all. It may influence but it cannot 
be influenced by the temporal order ”’ (p. 52), ‘‘ premisses and con- 
clusion are, in their essence, in no time relation,” and “ logic never 
considers the way in which we come to think a given thought at a 
given time ”’ (p. 53). 

This seems to settle the matter; but it soon appears that it is 
only one side of it. A little later we learn that the study of think- 
ing “ may go beyond a strictly logical activity and comprise subjects 
usually contained under the term theory of knowledge, for example, 
the validity of thought in relation to reality (a problem which in- 
volves metaphysical questions proper) or the reality of the universal, 
and the possibility of getting knowledge from perception, two 
problems which have also some relation to psychology” (p. 56). 
Nor does logic merely discuss problems which have relation to 
psychology ; psychological factors enter into the logical operations 
themselves. In discussing ‘Opinion, Conviction and Belief’ 
Wilson tells us that in ‘true judgment’ “ we have further a certain 
degree of the feeling of confidence (an ultimate and irreducible 
feeling) ! about A’s being B, depending upon our estimate of the 
evidence and frequently influenced by our wishes or fears. In 
consequence of this we risk a decision, not intellectual but practical, 
by resolving to act in a certain case as if? A were B. . . . The de- 
cision in question is always practical, a decision of the will ” (p. 102-3). 
So after all it would seem that thinking is not completely unaffected 
by willing! And if we persevere to page 619 we find that “ before 
asking if it is true, we may ask whether we should like it to be true. 
Such a question may seem unscientific, but in philosophy at least we 
should clear our reasonings a good deal if we confessed to ourselves 
what we wanted to believe and what we hoped was untrue”. Mr. 
Farquharson in the Postscript to his Memoir (p. 883) aptly reminds 
us that this passage occurred in Wilson’s Inaugural Lecture (1889), 
before pragmatism had troubled the waters and rendered the will- 
to-believe self-conscious and self-critical; he tells us also that 


‘This is surely a psychological pronouncement. 
rf . - . ye . . . ° ° ' 
> This is not merely pragmatism but even Vaihingerian fictionism : 
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Wilson’s acute intellect ‘“‘was always the servant of his con- 
yiction ”. 

Such passages should not perhaps be dwelt upon in a rigorously 
‘Jogical’ spirit, being merely (as many philosophers hold) the in- 
cidental lapses into self-contradiction which mark the true philo- 
sopher, and prepare for the higher synthesis. What is more serious 
is that his division of the field of logical inquiry is not respected by 
Wilson in the sequel. We find him continually arguing from what 
js ‘natural’ and ‘normal’ in the processes of thought, and it is 
evident that these terms are thinly disguised appeals to psycho- 
logical practice from the rigours of logical theory. Moreover, is it 
not ‘natural’ for man to err, and what right to the term ‘ normal ’ 
has a logic which does not claim to be normative ? 

Such questions of terminology raise the topic of Wilson’s use of 
language and his conception of the relation of logic to grammar. 
Here he is acutely conscious of the value of language as a clue to. 
thought and of the authority of usage. He holds that “ ordinary 
language reflects faithfully a true metaphysic of universals”’ (p. 208), 
and indeed the appeal to usage may be said to be the nearest he 
ever gets to a definite method in logical inquiry—though even then 
he is occasionally forced to admissions like “the statement, some 
lines are straight, does not arise naturally either in science or in 
ordinary statement” and is “an incorrect form of expression ” 
(p. 332). 

His editor very rightly calls attention to his “ patient analysis 
of grammatical forms and the elucidation of the implications which 
are contained in ordinary speech,” though he thinks he “ supports 
his argument upon evidence drawn from too narrow a field,” by 
relying too exclusively on “ Graeco-Latin forms of expression ” 
(p. 875). Now it is indeed obvious, on a little reflexion, that while 
language is excellent evidence of the needs of expression which have 
been felt by those who use the language, and cannot be suspected 
of being corrupted by philosophic theory (for philosophic techni- 
calities do not find their way into ordinary speech unless they 
supply a want), it can only reflect thought about problems of ex- 
pression which have occurred to its makers, and can throw no light 
on such as they have never tried to deal with. Which is why 
languages that have never been used by philosophers have no ab- 
stract terms. Moreover it is no doubt true that from a comparative 
study of language there could be extracted unexceptionable evidence 
of how the mind naturally works in practice ; but this is not to say 
that it always works logically or validly. For example, should the 
commonness of languages which to corroborate a negation double 
it, either as a correct usage (like Greek) or as a solecism (like 
English), persuade the logician that he should abandon his doctrine 
that the negation of a negation cancels it? At any rate it is clear 
that practically all languages should be examined in order to insure 
an exhaustive cataloguing of the logical problems which have been 
recognized, and more or less solved, by language, and that this 
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will require well organized co-operation between linguists and 
logicians. 

Despite this attention to language, which ought to have enabled 
him to avoid the verbalism of ordinary logic, Wilson usually suc- 
cumbs to its tricks, and relapses into the assumption that an analysis 
of the forms of speech is ipso facto an analysis of the thought which 
uses them. Yet on the other hand one can find quite a number of 
passages which teach the better doctrine that logical meaning is a 
question “not of words but of what is meant by the verbal expres- 
sion ”’ (p, 124). He then points out that to determine the meaning 
of a statement it is necessary to know its context (p. 126), to under- 
stand to what question it is an answer, seeing that every assertion 
presupposes a question (p. 183-4), and to observe where the stress 
falls in the sentence (p. 120). This leads on to a difficult distinction 
(on his principles) between “the ordinary meaning of the phrase 
and its meaning in a particular context” (p. 393), and to an ex- 
plicit recognition of the personal meaning intended by the speakers 
and of his purpose, as opposed to the meaning-of-the-words ; “ we 
must ask what the words are intended to express, for the intended 
meaning can alone decide the question” (p. 230), ‘‘all signs and 
symbols have a meaning only by our arbitrary decision : none of 
them mean anything of themselves : it is we who mean something by 
them” (p. 281), “ strictly things cannot mean anything, it is we who 
mean, and we mean something by some sign or symbol which we 
use for the purpose ”’ (p. 291, cf. also p. 288). These passages are 
excellent, but they seem quite irreconcilable with the doctrines that 
the temporal antecedents of a judgment are logically irrelevant, and 
that nothing psychological and dependent on the subjectivity of the 
thinker and the way he ‘comes to think’ his thoughts concerns 
logic at all. It is true that they are sometimes contradicted flatly, 
as in ‘‘ the meaning of the statement is not the thought which gives 
rise to it, it does not mean our thinking as such” (p. 311); but 
what is really remarkable about them is that they appear to belong 
to a totally different type of logic. They belong to a logic which 
does not abstract from personality and purpose, but considers every 
judgment in its actual psychical setting ; or, in other words, to the 
logic of humanism. Now it is not easy to believe that Wilson 
perceived that this was so ; for there is little or no evidence that he 
ever read modern books—even with a polemical purpose. And up 
to L908 at any rate he quite chimed in with the current caricatures 
of pragmatism, writing to his editor (p. exliv) ‘“‘ can’t you imagine 
the idiotic delight of a ‘ pragmatist’ (excuse the low slang word) at 
discovering that Turner wasa p.. . t and identified truth with 
whatever was convenient to him”. I suppose it is true of pragma- 
tism, as of metaphysics, that a considerable knowledge of it is 
needed, if one is not to stumble into it unawares ! 

Besides the Logic Lecture these volumes contain other interesting 
matter, such as the famous paper on the “‘ Ontological Proof of God's 
Existence” read at Canon Sanday’s in Christ Church in 1897 
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, 835-65). Its delivery took nearly four hours, but it never got 
to the ontological proof, nor indeed to any other, because ‘ time was 
’ at midnight. Mr. Farquharson has now more suitably re- 
iad it ‘Rational Grounds of Belief in God,’ and supplied its 
missing conclusion, and so satisfied the curiosity of the survivors of 
the audience. But they will find it a shock that the ending is 
“subsequent to 1903 and probably much later,” and a still greater 
to find Wilson asking “ have we not here, in what we may call the 
religious experience, an emotion which absolutely guarantees the 
existence in us of the idea of a spiritual being transcending every- 
thing human, a being which is no combination, arbitrary or other- 
wise, of the ‘idea’ of other experienced objects?” (p. 863). One 
rubs one’s eyes at seeing this described as the Ontological Proof, 
seeing that it does not argue from idea to existence, or even as a 
rational ground, seeing that it rests so plainly on empirical religious 
experience, and wonders how a whole theology can be guaranteed 
by a psychological emotion. Judging by internal evidence, one 
would argue that this ve rsion at any rate must be subsequent to the 
Varieties of Religious Experience (1902) ; ; nor is the situation eised 
when one reads further (p. 865) that “ the feeling, then, points to 
the reality of the experience” and that “no argument... can 
have anything like the effect of a single experience of the emotions 
of reverence and awe”. Can it be that originally there was no end- 
ing at all, and that this was why the professor played out time ? 
Mr. Farquharson declares that “‘ I « lo not think he was in the normal 
sense of the term a religious man” (p. lviii)—but throws no further 
light on the intriguing psychological problem how the Wesleyan 
preacher’s son became the man he was. 
F. C. S. ScHinuEr. 


Thirteen Epistles of Plato. Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
L. A. Posr. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925. Pp. 167. 


Since Jowett’s Plato is likely to remain the standard English 
translation, it is unfortunate that Dr. Jowett’s own scheme did not 
extend to a version of the whole contents of our Plato-MSS., or, at 
least, the whole of what antiquity accepted as Plato. Even the 
omission of works like the T’heages and Minos is unfortunate, since 
they are at least fourth-century productions and something may be 
learned from them of the impression made by the personality and 
ideas of Socrates on minds of the second order. The exclusion of 
the Epistles was a more serious matter, since, if genuine, they are 
the only Platonic writings which directly tell us ° anything of the 
life and the personal concerns of their author. And it seems clear 
that the great scholars from Bentley to Grote and Cobet were right, 
the herd of second-raters wrong, about the authenticity of all ‘the 
items of any importance in the collection. This seems to be 
generally admitted now for the two chief letters, VII. and VIII, 
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which explain Plato’s objects and hopes in his Syracusan enterprise, 
and for VI., which records the historically important foundation of 
the Asiatic “ branch” of the Academy at Assus. Personally, I fee] 
sure that the admission of VII. and VIII. will soon be recognised to 
carry with it that of all the letters to Dionysius II. and Dion (II. 
IIL., 1V., XIII). It is thus a timely step on the part of the Oxford 
Press to supplement our English Plato by a version of the whole 
correspondence. I trust this step may yet be followed by the 
publication of a translation of the other Platonic matter omitted by 
Jowett. It is not right that a work so important—whether genuine 
or not—as the Epinomis, or a document so historically interesting 
as the collection of Academic Definitions, should be unknown to the 
student who cannot read Greek for himself. I am afraid I cannot 
regard the quality of Mr. Post’s work, respectable as its average is, 
ws being all we might fairly have expected in a book issued by the 
Press of the University of Oxford. There is a certain amateurish- 
ness and want of thorough scholarship which detracts from the 
worth both of the translation and of the accompanying Introduction 
and Notes. Thus, the very first question an editor of the Epistles 
has to consider, that of authenticity, seems to me to be handled in 
a perfunctory fashion and without any grasp of what ought to 
be the principles of a critical judgment. As I rejoice to find, 
Mr. Post accepts all the letters, apart from I., which is admittedly 
condemned both by style and matter, and does not even profess to 
be by Plato, (since the superscription in the MSS. only indicates the 
view of the transcribers), except V., IX., XII. But the reasous 
given for rejecting these three seem of little weight. The one 
principle Mr. Post lays down is that any note, however short, 
purporting to be by Plato, must be spurious unless it contains 
something which strikes Mr. Post as beyond the reach of any man 
but a Plato. I must say that this strikes me as an absurd 
principle. How much of the correspondence of a modern man of 
genius should we not have to reject if we obey such a rule of 
criticism? The really important questions, at what date the 
Epistles came into the accepted canon of Plato, and whether they 
came in singly or ina body, are left unraised. Until these questions 
are answered, we have nothing to go upon. Thus if, as seems most 
probable, the division of Plato’s works into “ tetralogies,” in which 
the “13 Epistles” form an item, is older than the date of Cicero 
and Varro, the “later forger’’ seems to be excluded as a possible 
author of any of these letters. Who was there, before the rise of 
Atticism, capable of playing the part? Mr. Post wishes to reject 
V. (to Perdiccas) as a malicious forgery by a calumniator anxious to 
damage Plato by making him appear favourable to monarchy. 
There was no need of a malicious forger for that purpose—Plato 
has told us in the Politicus that, as the world goes, constitutional 
monarchy is the best practicable form of government. We may be 
sure that he would have been just as ready to approve of monarchy 
for Macedonia as he was to propose it for Sicily. IX. (to Archytas) 
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isactually quoted as a letter from Plato to Archytas by Cicero (De 
Fin. V., 45), as Mr. Post seems not to know. Here the “ forger” 
seems to be excluded for the reason I have just given. Mr. Post is 
so hard driven to justify his arbitrary verdict that he makes a point 
of it that the ‘“forger,” by a false pedantry, uses the Doric form 
Archytas in the superscription, whereas Plato in VII. and XIII. 
always writes Archytes. He should have known that Archytas was 
the form adopted in the xowy and this explains its appearance in a 
superscription, where it is due not to the author but to transcribers. 
Even XII., which was doubted in antiquity, is not proved spurious 
by the considerations Mr. Post repeats from Zeller. It is true 
that the “letter of Archytas’’ prefixed to the so-called Ocellus 
Iucanus purports to be one to which XII. is an answer and that 
Ocellus and its prefatory letter are spurious enough. But it does 
not follow that the forger of one letter forged the other. It is at 
least possible that the existence of a genuine brief communication 
of Plato mentioning an unnamed person recommended to him by 
Archytas gave the writar of Ocellus his opening for a forged letter 
of Archytas intended to identify the unnamed personage of XII. 
with the Pythagorean Ocellus. 

The actual translation, though in the main it may be trusted, is 
by no means impeccable, and not what I should have expected 
from a teacher of the Greek language at Harvard. Thus at IV., 
320d, a “howler” as old as Ficinus survives in the rendering “ pre- 
pare to pla y the part of Lycurgus or C yrus of old” for mepamnunsies 
tov te A. €KELVOV doxatov drodetwv Kat Tov K.,, 2.€. “prepare to prove 
Lycurgus and Cyrus ‘back numbers’”. An Assistant-Professor 
should know that dpyatos here is predicative, and that dpyxatos does 
not mean the same thing as zadaiws. Immediately below we get 
“all who are on the spot” for oi re. This ought to mean—Mr. 
Post’s English is, however, not always unambiguous—persons at 
Syracuse, the city Dion has just captured; but oi ry, of course, 
means “everybody here,” i.e. at Athens. Ep. VII., 336e zpiv av 
ol kparnoartes paxais Kal ekBodais dvOpworwv kai opayats pynoikaxodvTes 
kai él Tyswpias TavowvTat TpeTopevor Tov exOpov is rendered “ until 
those who are victorious in battle cease to keep feuds alive by 
sentencing men to exile or death, and cease to execute vengeance 
on the opposing party,” as though it were grammatically possible to 
separate payas trom the other two datives—another misrendering 
which goes back to Ficinus. Tr. “ until the party who have got the 
upper hand cease from keeping the feud alive by battles, expulsions 
and murders, and giving themselves to revenges on their personal 
enemies”. Jb. 337d 6.—I do not know whether Mr. Post is alive to 
the fact that de’repa and zpara here mean “ second-best and first- 
best”. If he is, his rendering “These measures came second, ete.,’ 
has not expressed his intentions. Ib. 344a 1.—The rendering here 
gives an unintelligible sense owing to a complete misunderstanding 
of the reference and grammar “of the intercalated words ra 3¢ 
bedbapra. There is, and could be, no reference to “inspecting” 
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objects “tainted with infection”. Tr. “if a man’s original nature 
is defective, and this is the case with most men’s intellectual and, 
as it is called, moral condition, (and partly the condition is cor. 
rupted) ”—ra dé is adverbial, and the meaning, missed by Mr. Post, 
is that most men are intellectually and morally “defective,” and we 
must allow for the corruption of originally better-endowed persons 
as well. Jb. 346e, “he may write . . . that he (sc. Dionysius) made 
the offer, and that I refused to accept it and altogether scorned any 
dealings with him” (dAvywpyjoavtos tév éxeivov). The meaning of 
the English is quite different from that of the Greek, in which 
éexeivov refers, of course, not to Dionysius, but to the third party, 
Dion. Plato feared that Dionysius might write to Dion, “I made 
such an offer, but Plato refused to consider your interests,” rot 
“T made an offer but Plato disdained to have dealings with me.” 
Ib. 348a, “he engaged in devising a way of frightening me off.” 
This is exactly what Dionysius did not mean to do; he was trying 
to keep Plato against Plato's will, as Plato complains. And 
dvagoB<iv cannot possibly mean “to frighten away”. In the only 
other place where Plato uses the word, it means to “start” game. 
So here, Plato is comparing himself with a caged bird, eager to 
recover its liberty. Dionysius wants to make the bird /luiter, to 
play with it, not to let it go. Ib. 349¢, » radu extBovdy Avovuciw 
TOU pA) amodovvat Ta Atwvos Xpypeara edokev €x4pas Noyov exelv dy Tpos 
pe riGavov cannot mean “the old plot afforded a plausible ground 
(sc. to Dionysius) for quarrelling with me so as not to pay over 
Dion’s money”. Dionysius did not need to allege as a pretext for 
withholding Dion’s property an irrelevant personal quarrel between 
himself and Plato. The meaning is, of course, that Dionysius 
wanted an excuse for a quarrel with Plato and found it in Plato’s 
refusal to approve “his old scheme of keeping back Dion's pro- 
perty”. His real ground of offence was Plato’s protest against his 
dishonourable behaviour to Theodotes ; this could not be decently 
alleged as his reason for dissatisfaction, and he fell back on the 
existence of the earlier disagreement about the disposal of Dion’s 
estate. VI. 322e. Plato gives as a reason for commending 
Erastus and Coriscus to Hermeias the statement that they knew 
little of the knavery of the world and needed an dpuvri«y dvvaps. 
This is absurdly rendered “a sort of faculty of self-preservation” ; 
of course it means “a protector ’”’. The GLUVTLKY) Svvapyus Was 
exactly what Plato wanted them to find in Hermeias. In the well- 
known sentence which ends the same letter, Mr. Post makes 
Plato recommend the invoking of ‘the god who is ruler of all 
things present and to come, and is rightful father of the ruling 
active principle,” thus giving the friends only one god to swear by. 
The Neo-Platonic tradition was that two gods are mentioned, the 
iryewov and the father of the jyenov. Plato’s meaning is not easy to 
seize, but I can hardly believe that he could call the same being 
both the jjyeuov and the jyendv's father. I fear also, from the 
singular note appended to II. 314c¢ that Mr. Post, like many before 
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him, does not understand that Swxparovs véov Kai xadod yeyovoros 
can only mean one simple thing “a rejuvenated and embellished 
Socrates”. I.e. Plato’s dialogues represent the personality and 
doctrines of Socrates “ embellished ” by Plato’s literary and dramatic 
skill. 

T could wish again that Mr. Post had treated the question of the 
dates of certain of the letters less superficially. He decides that II. 
belongs to the year 363, thus separating it from III. by a consider- 
able interval. Now there has always been a difference of opinion 
on this point. If Mr. Post wishes to place Hp. II. before Plato’s 
final visit to Syracuse—I confess that the narrative of VII. to my 
mind makes it almost impossible to think that Dionysius had pro- 
cregsed so far with his studies as II. implies before his final visit— 
[ submit that he is bound to consider the arguments on both sides, 
as he makes no attempt to do. The only suggestion of argument is 
the remark in the note to II. 310d. that neither Plato nor Dion is 
likely to have been absent from Olympia in 364. But why should 
we suppose that they may not both equally have been present on 
the next occasion in 360? We should have thought a priori that 
Plato “could not” have been absent from the death-scene of 
Socrates. Yet he was absent, and he explains why; he was ill at 
the time. We do not know enough to be able to say whether Plato 
is likely to have been at Olympia in 364 or not, and it is idle to 
talk as though we had materials for a judgment. 

Mr. Post has put forward some suggestions about Hp. VII. which 
ire interesting, but I think advanced far too confidently. He hasa 
view that the long digression about the relation of realities, images, 
definitions and names (342a-344d) is an extract made by Plato from 
one of his own lectures. This would be a promising idea—but for 
one difficulty which is ignored. The one thing we know for certain 
about Plato as a lecturer is that he did not use a written MS. but 
spoke without notes. This is why Aristotle refers to his lectures as 
dypada ddypara. Another suggestion is that the vehemence of 
Plato’s defence of Dion’s character presupposes an attack upon it. 
(Iam not convinced of this; a man may be warm in defending the 
memory of a loved friend who has fallen in the strife of party, with- 
out needing to be aroused by any special onslaught.) Mr. Post 
finds the attack concealed in the Antidosis of Isocrates, whose real 
merits as a publicist he treats with unjustified contempt. Isocrates’ 
commendation of Timotheus (Antid. 127, 131) is to be taken as 2 
covert reproach of Dion for his execution of Heraclides, and of the 
Academy for its connection with Dion. This is ingenious, after the 
bad fashion of Teichmiiller, but, I fear, too clever by half. The first 
of the two points made by Tsocrates in commendation of Timotheus 
is that he did not earn Athens the ill-will of the cities he occupied 
as a combatant by massacring or banishing the anti-Athenian 
citizens. I can see no side allusion here to Dion, whose execution of 
Heraclides is not really an act of the kind mentioned. If Isocrates 
meant to suggest any specific contrast, I should say that the reference 
is to notorious proceedings of the Spartans during their period of 
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ascendancy, particularly to the infamous execution of Ismeniag at 
Thebes after the capture of the Cadmea by Phoebidas. The other 
point made is that in estimating military ability one must judge by 
a whole career, not by some one brilliant performance which may be 
due to good luck. Mr. Post says it is ‘‘certain” that there is a 
spiteful allusion here to Dion’s surprise of Syracuse in 357. As 
Isocrates actually specifies the antithesis in his mind by naming 
Lysander, I submit that there is no need to suppose that he in. 
tended anything else. Cicero thought that Isocrates and Plato were 
personally friends, and he is as likely to have known as any modern 
German. It is hardly likely that Isocrates’ literary gibes about 
‘‘ eristics” left any serious wounds behind them. ; 

Mr. Post seems to have a poor opinion of Plato’s practical sense. 
He is very eloquent on the “ chimerical” and “fantastical” proposal 
of Hp. VIII. for the settlement of the government at Syracuse. [ 
would ask him to consider whether it is not rash to dispose so 
easily of the political thought of a great man. May it not be that 
Mr. Post sees the Syracusan situation a little too much through 
American spectacles? His grievance seems to be that Plato's 
remedy for faction was a constitutional government in which the 
expelled autocrat was to be offered a share. This is just what 
seems to me the statesmanlike thing in the proposal. As events 
proved, Dionysius had strong supporters at Syracuse and was by no 
means “down and out” when Dion captured his city. If he could 
be got to accept a place in a constitutional government—Plato 
evidently feared he would refuse—there was a chance for a united 
Siceliot community. Mr. Post complains that Plato’s settlement 
left no place for the leaders of the ‘‘ democracy,” by which he seems 
to mean the town-mob of Syracuse. Has he ever followed the per- 
formances of that rabble in history down to the final enslavement 
of the city by Roman brutality and bad faith, and, if he has, can 
he think that any sound and decent government would have left 
much scope for the activities of such a crowd of cruel loafers? 
Plato, to be sure, was not Woodrow Wilson, and his main concern 
was not to “make the world safe for Democracy,” but, if possible, 
to make one piece of it safe for Hellenic civilisation against Car- 
thaginian or Oscan aggression. Given the situation and the task, it 
is hard to see how the problem could have been solved except on 
some such basis as that he proposed. 

I remark, as an unfortunate feature of external get-up, that the 
Epistles are grouped here, not in their order as given in the MSS. but 
on the principle of placing first those which deal with the affairs of 
Syracuse, in what Mr. Post regards as the chronological order. 
The arrangement is this, 13, 2, 11, 4, 3, 7, 8, 6, 1, 5, 9,12. On the 
whole I think this rearrangement unfortunate, even if the views 
about date and authenticity on which it rests were less conjectural 
than they are. The pagination of Stephanus has, of course, to be 
kept in the version for reference-purposes, and it is desirable that it 
should run on continuously. 





A. E. Taytor. 
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Symbolism and Truth. An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. 
’ By Raupw Monror Eaton. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925. Pp. xiv + 330. 


Tuis is a book to be read and welcomed by all who are interested 
in symbols. With lucidity and deftness Mr. Eaton discusses 
problems of great interest to the psychologist, the logician and the 
metaphysician. Some of these discussions contain dogmatic and 
controversial statements, some indicate an entirely new approach 
to such bafHing problems as meaning and knowledge. All are 
potent with suggestions. 

Mr. Eaton makes a distinction between a positive theory :of 
knowledge and the metaphysics of knowledge. The positive theory 
of knowledge is an examination of knowledge as a phenomenon. 
Knowledge as a phenomenon is obviously real, it has certain charac- 
teristics; it is expressible and it is connected with meaning. 
Symbols too are connected with meaning, and it is by them that 
knowledge is expressed. Mr. Eaton therefore believes that an 
examination of the nature of symbols will throw light on the nature 
of knowledge. There are certain characteristics which Mr. Eaton 
believes belong to everything, hence they belong to symbols, and, 
to what the symbols stand for. These characteristics constitute 
logical form. 

The notion of logical form is very important in Mr. Eaton’s book. 
Meaning is not a static relation between a symbol and what it 
stands for; it is an activity. And it is an activity present in all 
cognitive processes. There are different species of this activity: the 
simplest exists when there is one unanalysed symbol which stands for 
one unanalysed thing. More complex meaningsare functions of these 
simpler meanings. As functions they exhibit logical form. It is 
difficult to understand exactly what Mr. Eaton means by this. It 
seems strange that logical form should be, as it apparently is, a 
product of psychical activities. This obscurity may arise from Mr. 
Eaton’s identification of symbols and concepts. The difficulty is 
increased because when Mr. Eaton discusses logical form he ap- 
pears to be considering the symbol as a token and to have neglected 
itasa type. For logical form is shown to consist of three factors, 
and it is clear that these belong to symbols as marks and not to the 
psychical activity which also exists whenever there are symbols. 
The difficulty may be explainable; it is clear that, as formulated 
here, it does not exist for Mr. Eaton. For this formulation depends 
upon a dichotomy between psychical activities and something other 
than them, while the first and last chapters of Mr. Eaton’s book 
suggest that he believes there is no such dichotomy. Mr. Eaton 
could, and it is desirable that he should, have made his position 
clearer, 

Logical form, structure, and grouping are explainable in terms 
of one another. A group is a whole determined by its members. 
It reveals structure. Logical form is determined by two factors 
grouping and multiplicity; and it too reveals structure. The 
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multiplicity of a group is determined by the number of major 
members in the group, for a group may have groups as members, 
If it does it is of a higher type than a group none of whose members 
are groups. These characte ‘istics constituting logical form are 
possessed by everything. Symbols are characterised in certain ways 
in which other things are not, hence not all their characteristics are 
identical with those of what they signify. 

These characteristics peculiar to symbols are, distribution of 
tautologous entities, and signs of syntax. Identical elements in a 
fact are represented by tautologous or recurrent symbols, ¢.9., 
“‘Hamlet’s father was Hamlet’s Nemesis’. ‘ The,” “a,” do not 
signify constituents of fact, they signify how the symbols are to 
be interpreted. But there is one important feature which belongs 
to both symbolic groups and to facts. Both contain terms and 
elements of unity. In the fact the terms are individuals, and can 
be universals, the elements of unity are always universals. In the 
symbol the terms function as substantives, the elements of unity 
as verbs. Chapter III. considers the distinction between individuals 
and universals. The distinction is claimed to be ultimate for know- 
ledge at any rate. There is always an inexhaustibleness about the 
individual, we cannot define it by predicates however great their 
number: for this reason it is claimed that variables must be the 
symbols used for individuals. Mr. Eaton appears to believe that 
the relations (a) between determinate and less determinate, (b) be- 
tween variable and value of variable are identical, and that both 
are connected with inexhaustibility. It is not easy to under- 
stand why he believes this. The determination of the group by 
its members is one-sided, for the universal or element of unity 
fulfils a special function: the unity which they entail in the group 
is indefinable. Little is said about these elements of unity when 
they become terms in a group of higher order. Mr. Eaton asserts 
that they can become such terms, and that when they do so they 
function as substantives ; in view of Mr. Russell’s and Wittgenstein’s 
assertions that they cannot so function a less dogmatic position 
would have been welcomed. The less disputable proposition that 
substantive terms alone cannot constitute a significant group is as 
dogmatically asserted. Significant groups may stand for nothing. 
They are significant in virtue of their form. Their constituents 
may be constants or variables. If they are constants they will be 
either descriptions or false propositions. If they are variables they 
form part of a purely formal system. Mr. Eaton believes that his 
theory that significant groups have meaning although they may 
stand for nothing, rests upon a totally different theory of meaning 
from that presupposed in the Principia Mathematica. Thus he is 
led to dissent from Mr. Russell’s assertion that descriptive phrases 
are incomplete symbols. According to Mr. Eaton what Mr. Russell 
means by this is that they require a context in order to have mean- 
ing. Mr. Eaton, on the contrary, claims that they do not require & 
context, that they have meaning in themselves. He claims that 
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descriptive phrases mean through predicates. One wonders whether 
Mr. Russell would deny this; and whether this fact has not led 
Mr. Eaton to make misleading statements. Mr. Eaton repeatedly 
states that proper names mean the same object as descriptions, but, 
mean in a different way: for, while the former mean unanalytically, 
the latter mean analytically. This statement suggests that the 
relation “ qualifies and means’”’ has been confused with the relation 
“means”. It may be undesirable to refer to the former two rela- 
tions as one relation (that of meaning analytically), and to the latter 
as that of meaning unanalytically. The fact that Mr. Eaton believes 
that descriptive phrases mean analytically accounts for Chapter IV. 
on Descriptions and Analysis. Descriptive phrases are asserted not 
to mean a bare term, but a term as qualified in a particular way. 
What distinguishes a proposition from a descriptive phrase is a dif- 
ference of emphasis. A descriptive phrase emphasises one term, a 
proposition does not. The term emphasised is symbolised by a 
variable. The very absence of any symbol directly corresponding 
to the term is said to constitute the emphasis upon it, and to give 
the only sense in which a descriptive phrase is incomplete. The 
variable signifies some instance of a universal or group of uni- 
versals. Because this is what it signifies, and the universals are 
specified, the reference is analytic. Descriptions are thus complex 
symbols, since complex symbols have structure and mean analytic- 
ally. It is their structure which enables them to be significant even 
when they mean no object; and it is because Mr. Eaton believes 
that things can be referred to either analytically or unanalytically 
that he believes analytic symbols are equivalent to unanalytic 
symbols;; thus simple symbols, he believes, can nevertheless be 
defined as equivalent to a complex symbol. 

When no object is meant by the symbol having syntactic mean- 
ing, the significance of the symbol is identical with its truth. 
Conceivability is the sole criterion of truth. Truth and falsity are 
properties of symbols; propositions are symbols; they are not 
subsistent objectives, for there are no such things. The assumption 
that meaning is a static relation is what has led to the belief in 
objectives: it has been felt that we must mean something, and this 
thing is related by the static relation of ‘meaning’ to the mind. 
When meaning is seen to be a unique activity, and not a static 
relation the need for objectives as identical with what is meant 
disappears; and propositions are not members of a trio, facts, 
symbols, meanings, but they are identical with symbols. Moreover 
propositions are not the only symbols which are either true or 
false, all symbols possess one or other of these properties. A 
symbol is true, in a narrower sense that that in which ‘true’ 
means the same as ‘significant,’ if it stands for an object, and 
false if it is significant and stands for no object. Belief is thus 
not a necessary condition of the truth or falsity of symbols. 
Belief is a different attitude to symbols from understanding ; 
understanding alone is sufficient for the truth and falsity of symbols 
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as far as reference to mind goes. In order that a symbol should 
be true it must however correspond with the object it points to, 
Mr. Eaton claims that this correspondence means the same as 
‘having the same logical structure’. It is not easy to understand 
the full implications of Mr. Eaton’s theory here. The difficulty 
has already been referred to; concepts are used in all knowledge, 
concepts have structure, what is known through them has one and 
the same structure, what is known is not identical with the con- 
cepts, although it can only be apprehended by the concepts, 
Apprehension is not a mere given-ness; there is judgment, and 
hence possibility of error, in all presentation. Sense data are not 
given in perception, they are reached by abstraction. Truth in 
perception is possible because thought is a constituent of percep- 
tion. But Kant’s formal categories are wholly inadequate as a list 
of the concepts involved in perception; among these concepts 
are “empirical categories’. Beliet is not a necessary factor in 
perception, hence not in truth, yet it is importantly connected with 
truth. 

The criterion of truth is consistency, but there must be some 
propositions accepted as true for other propositions to be consistent 
with. These propositions are Aristotle’s first principles. 

Disbelief is not the opposite of belief, it is a species of belief, 
belief in a negative proposition. 

Chapter V1 examines the nature of negative propositions. They 
are significant. Mr. Russell’s assertion that they mean negative 
facts offers no explanation of negation. They mean something 
positive, but what is it? Mr. Eaton’s answer is that it is all those 
propositions distinct in meaning from the negative proposition. 
Among these are false propositions. This answer is strange. Can 
the number be limited? Mr. Demos limited it by taking only those 
propositions incompatible with the given proposition. Mr. Eaton 
agrees that this may be taken as a limited sense of negation. But 
he claims that there is an epistemologically simpler sense of nega- 
tion, 7.¢., mere distinctness of meaning. The sense of Mr. Demos 
is not epistemologically simple because it presupposes truth and 
falsehood. 

According to Mr. Eaton a negative proposition means any one of 
the propositions distinct in meaning from the given proposition, 
hence its essential property is ambiguity. If the idea of truth be 
added to that of negation, a negative proposition means the same as 
any proposition distinct from the positive through an object meant. 
This kind of negation is less simple than the former, but it is more 
effective; for negative propositions in this narrower sense can be 
used as instruments of inference. 

A negative proposition is ambiguously true. It will be true if all 
its values are true. A false negative proposition has all true and 
false propositions for its values except the one true proposition 
which is its positive. 

Infinite negatives, those which mean ambiguously every other 
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ald proposition distinct in meaning from themselves, have theoretical 
to. interest only. Similarly purely formal isystems have theoretical 
as interest only. When distinctness of meaning only is considered, 
nd significance not truth is alone required. The number of significant. 
ty and purely formal systems which can be constructed is indefinite, 
e, In Chapter VII. Mr. Eaton examines the general conditions for such 
nd constructions, and one particular example. The rdle of substitution 
n- is of fundamental importance. There are at least three different } 
is. kinds of substitution: (a) symbols distinct in meaning can be sub- 
id stituted for one another provided their functional ranges (i.e., the 
ot number of functions in which they can significantly appear) overlap. 
in () Symbols implied by other symbols can be substituted for the 
D- symbols which imply them, in certain cases. (c) Symbols which 
st mean the same thing can be substituted for one another. It is (c) 
ts which may have two species, or which may be distinct from a fourth 
n class of substitution. Mr. Eaton refers to both equivalences of 
h structure, and to symbols which mean the same object. Equi- | 
valences of structure appear to express different analyses of the 
e same fact, hence they would be different symbols referring to the 
ti same object. On the other hand, when Mr. Eaton refers to 
different symbols referring to the same object, he more generally 
; appears to mean two symbols one of which refers analytically and 
the other unanalytically to the same object. It is an interesting 
y and undeveloped feature of Mr. Eaton’s theory that he believes 
2 there are an indefinite number of different analyses of the same 
z fact, each as real as any other, and that there is no ultimate 





analysis; simple symbols exhibit a zero analysis. 

In addition to substitution, condensation plays an important part 
in purely formal systems. When the process of substitution is 
transitive the intermediate steps can be dropped. It has been said 
that an element of unity is a necessary condition of the significance 
oi a group. When this element of unity is an operator, and not a 
universal, the group which it constitutes into a unity is such that it 
can replace one of its own members and the resulting group remain 
significant. Thus the importance of operators in the construction 
of elaborate systems is tremendous. They enable the system to be 
infinite. 

The general rules of construction belong to all purely formal 
systems. Hach system will have special rules in addition. The 
particular system examined by Mr. Eaton is a Boolean Algebra of 
logic; it can be given a class interpretation but this is accidental. 
Mr. Eaton believes that all purely formal systems are constructed 
with half an eye on their interpretability. When the purely formal 
system is interpreted the conditions of truth and of significance are 
the same ; every proposition which is significant is true. The purely 
lormal deductiveness of the system makes it a completely inferential 
system. Such systems are to be contrasted with language; both 
because language is not a completely inferential system and because 
language does not reveal logical structure as these systems do. 
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The positive theory of knowledge has been distinguished from the 
metaphysics of knowledge. The previous seven chapters have been 
concerned with the positive theory of knowledge ; in the last chapter 
Mr. Eaton speculates upon the metaphysics of knowledge. Is the 
question, ‘Can reality be known?” a sensible question? If so, is 
the answer affirmative and what does such an answer imply ? 
These are the questions to which Mr. Katon suggests answers in this 
last chapter. 

Everyone except the sceptic contradicts himself if he believes 
that reality cannot be known. Mr. Eaton is not a sceptic and does 
not contradict himself; with Aristotle and Spinoza he believes that 
there is knowledge of reality. This presupposes first principles 
which neither need nor permit of proof. These first principles 
presuppose a natural power of the mind consisting in an insight into 
reality. This insight is not identical with Bergson’s intuition ; for, 
Mr. Eaton claims that Bergson would make one characteristic of 
knowledge its only characteristic. Sense, thought, and intuition 
can each be abstracted from knowledge as a phenomenon, but none 
of these by itself is identical with knowledge. There appears to be 
little doubt about this contention, but one wishes that Mr. Haton 
had elaborated his claim that “the first and most fundamental 
metaphysical insight” was the recognition that logical form was in 
reality not merely ina mind. Mr. Eaton would no doubt say that 
just because this is one of the first principles no more need nor can 
be said about it. Other speculations of Mr. Eaton's are less con- 
troversial and highly interesting. Mind and matter are misleadingly 
opposed, each is one aspect, of a probably large number of aspects, 
of a related whole which is neither mental nor material. Different 
arrangements are the explanation of different differentiations of this 
whole. Mind is an arrangement in one way, matter in another. 
But Mr. Russell’s suggestion that mnemic causation is a sufficient 
account of the arrangement of mind will not do; it presupposes a 
Humian view of mind; what is required is a structural view of 
mind such that the laws of mind are laws of purposive activity. 
Knowing which is one activity of mind is thus one selected character 
of a whole in which objects known are other selected characters. 
This whole is not the Absolute of idealists—the aspects of the whole 
are as real as it, it is rather Whitehead’s “ Factuality”’ ; mind and 
matter are embedded in it, each is patient for the other. 

This last chapter has its own interest. The interest of the pre- 
ceding chapters is different in kind. The importance and merit of 
the book as a contribution to the theory of knowledge and ot 
symbols is indisputable. 


EK. M. WHeEtTNALI 
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Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume. By C. W. Henpet, Jr., 
Princeton University Press. (London: Humphrey Milford.) 1925. 
Pp. xv, 421. 


In this volume the author endeavours to examine the major features of 
Hume’s philosophy from the standpoint of a theory he evolv d after 
studying the Ialogues concerning Natural Religion. Hence the title 
“Studies ” although the volume, speaking broadly, is neither eclectic nor 
desultory in its conception. On the contrary, it is very comprehensive. 

The author is entirely convinced that this is the proper standpoint for 
understanding Hume’s central contribution to philosophy. Indeed, his 
general assumption appears to be somewhat as follows. If we want a 
label for Hume we should call him a ‘ naturalist’ in philosophy (cf. Kemp 
Smith, this journal, vol. xiv), and should even discern in him ‘the ten- 
dencies that are now apparent to us in contemporary realism’ (author’s 
preface, p. vii) instead of regarding him as one who ran upon the 
sceptic’s dead wall at the end of the blind alley of empiricism. But 
‘naturalism’ is the proper enemy of ‘ spiritualism,’ and Hume must have 
seen this. Moreover, the critical problem in this final debate is just the 
theistic issue. 

In Mr. Hendel’s opinion these broad presumptions are fully justified by 
the biographical information we possess concerning the actual course of 
Hume’s philosophical development. The remarkable early ‘letter to a 
physician’ published by Burton shows us a Hume serving his apprentice- 
ship to letters by scribbling most diligently, pondering restlessly and 
reading voraciously in classics and in philosophy, but particularly con- 
cerned with Cicero, Seneca and Plutarch, and ‘transported beyond 
measure’ ab a new intellectual discovery he had made. This new dis- 
covery, Mr. Hendel asserts (so far as I can see without producing auy 
evidence) is just Hume’s interpretation of the cause-effect relation. Now 
the theological implications of this discovery (as Beattie later saw) are 
really the most striking and the most fundamental, and these are the 
theme of Cicero’s De Natura Deoi wm, to which the Dialogues, in fulness of 
time, owed so much of their form and even of their substance. 

Again, when we find Hume beginning the actual composition of his 
Dialogues twenty-five years before his death, we find him writing to 
Elliot and saying that he had just “ burned an old manuscript book wrote 
before I was twenty, which contained, page after page, the gradual pro- 
gress of my thoughts on that head ”. 

The inference, then, is stated to be that the theme of the Dialogues 
was all the time the principal theme of Hume’s philosophy, although he 
stayed his hand at the beginning, and like a modest young man left what 
are sometimes called the ‘ultimate problems’ to an age in which doubts 
may be expressed without in the same degree provoking the charge of im- 
pertinence. For the rest (we are told) we should infer that the theological 
points contained in Bayle’s writings or Malebranche’s or Berkeley’s 
counted for more with Hume than the ‘experimental’ or empirical 
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philosophy, or again than the secularist metaphysics with which most 
of his iaterpreters are usually disposed to busy themselves. 

These arguments, suggestions and assumptions seem to call for some 
remark. 

On the general point, I think, it seems to be true that ‘naturalism ’ is, 
most probably, the best single label to affix to Hume, and I think Mr, 
Hendel’s third chapter in which he develops the meaning and the function 
of the ‘imagination’ in Hume’s philosophy both the best in the book, and 
very well deserving of close attention. It should be remarked, however, 
that this ‘naturalism’ is not at all contradictory to what Hume prefers 
to call ‘mitigated scepticism’. It is what some other people mean by 
‘ scepticism ’ that is apt to mislead us here. Hume’s note, by way of run- 
ning comment, in the Dialogues seems to express this matter best. “No 
philosophical dogmatist denies, that there are difticulties both with re- 
gard to the senses and to all science ; and that these difficulties are ina 
regular, logical method, absolutely insolvable. No sceptic denies, that we 
lie under an absolute necessity, notwithstanding these difficulties, of 
thinking, and believing, and reasoning with regard to all kind of subjects, 
and even of frequently assenting with confidence and security. The only 
difference, then, between these sects, if they merit that name, is, that the 
sceptic, from habit, caprice or inclination, insists most on the difticulties ; 
the dogmatist, for like reasons, on the necessity.” 

Again, while it is true that ‘ realism’ (of the English variety) is nearer 
to the spirit of Hume’s enquiries, and to what is usually called ‘ English 
philosophy ’ than to the intervening Anglo-Hegelianism or Anglo-Kantian- 
ism, it appears to be rash to suggest, like Mr. Hendel, that Hume was a 
sort of realist born out of due time, and that our own age is showing what 
was wrapped up in his thought. I wish our own age knew what it is about 
as Clearly as Hume knew his own ways of thinking. 

Finally, on this head, it does not seem to follow that if the issue 
between ‘naturalism’ and ‘spiritualism’ is really the greatest in philo- 
sophy and because Hume had expatiated on the point in note-books during 
his youth (being an admirer of Cicero and interested in the current 
deistic controversy), therefore this issue was in fact dominant with Hume 
when he achieved the amazing excellence of his greatest contribution to 
philosophy. 

On the more special and biographical or historical point, Mr. Hendel 
seems to me to have swung in his enthusiasm to an extreme of assurance 
m which there is very little distinction between legitimate inference 
and arbitrary conjecture. Despite what Mr. Hendel says, the ‘ letter to a 
physician’ seems to show, firstly, that Hume’s expressed interest in 
Cicero or Seneca was ethical and personal (concerning, indeed, his own 
rule of life), and secondly, that the novel discovery which occasioned his 
transports was the Newtonian ‘experimental method ’—in short, precisely 
what is stated in the sub-title and introduction to the Treatise. (Here is 
the relevant passage in the letter: “I found that the moral philosophy 
transmitted to us by antiquity laboured under the same inconvenience 
that has been found in their natural philosophy, of being entirely hypo- 
thetical, and depending more upon invention than experience : everyone 
consulted his fancy in erecting schemes of virtue and of happiness, with- 
out regarding human nature upon which every moral conclusion must 
depend. This, therefore, I resolved to make my principal study.”) This 
isa much more general discovery than the particular part of it which 
deals with cause and effect, and although other innovators, for a century 
and more, had made a similar revolutionary discovery on their own ac- 
count, it is probable that they were all ‘transported beyond measure’ in 
their youthful ardour. 
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There is plainly nothing at all in Mr. Hendel’s point (p. 27) that Hume, 
according to his own statement, had not even planned the Treatise until 
he was twenty-one although he had filled note-books about theism at an 
earlier age. Again, although Mr. Hendel’s extensive and informative re- 
searches into Cicero, Bayle, Malebranche or Berkeley deserve due recog- 
nition, there is, as I have said, too much of the parti pris in his use of them. 
Malebranche criticised Descartes very subtly and very justly concerning 
our alleged knowledge of the Ego, but Mr. Hendel has really no justifica- 
tion for saying, as he does on page 55, that ‘‘ Malebranche actually taught 
Hume a religious scepticism”. Similarly, assuming that Hume really 
was a ‘naturalist’ in Mr. Hendel’s sense of the word, he was bound to find 
Berkeley’s philosophy a ‘fairyland’. Mr. Hendel, however, is of opinion 
that it was the theological difficulties in Berkeley’s system that truly 
weighed with Hume. 

On the whole, Mr. Hendel’s book is of considerable importance in so 
far as it calls attention to features in Hume’s philosophy and to influences 
upon the development of that philosophy, which have often been, and 
still are, apt to be neglected. It can hardly be regarded as a balanced 
estimate, however, and it is unfortunate both that Mr. Hendel is so sure 
of the truth of his impressions and that he thinks it necessary to deny 
much that seems sound in the more traditional interpretations. Thus 
in rejecting somewhat scornfully the vast bulk of the talk about 
Hume’s ‘atomisin,’ he allows himself to speak as if the derivation of all 
genuine ideas from actual impressions were really of no account for 
Hume, whereas, in fact, even in Mr. Hendel’s own chosen instance of 
cause and etfect, Hume’s final contention was, that there is an impression 
for this idea, but that the impression is one of reflexion. The idea had 
to be genuine if it could be genuinely believed ; and the transition in the 
imagination was an ‘ impression.’ 

It has also to be said that Mr. Hendel’s exposition is very tender to 
Hume on the critical side, and that a great deal of it is not really exposi- 
tion, but consists of voluminous excerpts instead. This defect reaches an 
extraordinary pitch in Mr. Hendel’s account of the Dialogues. It was 
necessary for him, apparently, to dwell upon these with a length propor- 
tionate to their importance according to the contentions of his book. 
Therefore they were allotted ninety-six pages. But there is little in these 
pages except quotation. In a lesser degree, however, this defect makes 
itself felt whenever this author gives an exposition ; and there is also a 
good deal of repetition. 

In his account of the Dialogues, Mr. Hendel holds that Hume himself 
is Pamphilus, who purports to report the conversation. As he says 
“Pamphilus is Hume, dramatising his own youthful debates that had 
once led to such momentous discoveries in regard to human knowledge 
and the nature of man” (p. 307). Certainly Hume cannot be identified 
straightway with any one of the interlocutors (ray Philo) since he makes 
running comments, and concludes with a literal and perhaps ironical 
repetition of the final clause in the De Natura Deorum to the effect that 
the theistic view is the most likely. The mere fact, however, that Pam- 
philus nominally makes these statements is surely no proof that Pamphilus 
was Hume ; and we know that Hume writing to Elliot said that “had it 
been my good fortune to live near you, I should have taken upon me the 
character of Philo in the dialogue, which you'll own I could have sup- 
ported naturally enough ; and you would not have been averse to that of 
Cleanthes.” In short, Hume is very like Philo, and if we supposed, quite 
unnecessarily, that Pamphilus was an actual personage, we should more 
probably conjecture him to be Hume’s nephew or some other young man 
who knew the line Hume and Elliot had been inclined to take and who, 
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with Hume’s entire approval, was not fully convinced by Philo. Even 
Philo holds, perhaps without irony, that the being of a God is not doubt- 
ful but only His nature and attributes. The well-known anecdote, which 
Mr. Hendel duly cites, to the effect that on the occasion of his mother’s 
death Hume told a friend that ‘he did not think so differently from the 
rest of the world as you imagine’ is proof of very little. In the first 
place, the occasion, surely, transforms the alleged evidence into no evi- 
dence at all; and in the second place Hume, in his own sense of ‘ belief,’ 
did ‘believe’ what most people believed. If he had been a pious but 
reticent Pamphilus, why on earth should Adam Smith and Strahan have 
refused to publish the Dialogues ? 
Joun Larrp. 


Studies in the History of Ideas, edited by the Department of Philosophy 
of Columbia University. Vol. II. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1925. Pp. 377. 


The Prefatory Note describes the previous volume as consisting of “ studies 
in the history of philosophy,” and this more precise description is 
certainly the appropriate one for the present volume. It contains thirteen 
papers. As regards length, about half of them are from 20 to 25 pages; 
three are under and three somewhat over that length ; the remaining one 
is of a more elaborate character and extends to 70 pages. They vary con- 
siderably in quality, and while such variation might be unavoidable ina 
periodical, it seems to have less excuse in the case of an independent 
volume produced after an interval of seven years. 

The opening paper on ‘The “Socratic Dialogues” of Plato,’ by Prof. 
Dewey, seeks to interpret these “indubitably early” dialogues on the 
assumption that “ they are aimed [by Plato] at rival thinkers who claimed 
to be true Socratics”’. This method of interpretation has been applied to 
the later dialogues and should be carried back to the earlier. ‘lo treat 
them as genuinely Socratic “leaves us without the key to understanding 
these early dialogues, and also without a clew to their relation to the later 
dialogues”. The paper gives no indication of any acquaintance with the 
views represented by Burnet’s Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato. 

A Supplement at the end of the volume prints a translation of another 
paper by Dewey on ‘The Development of American Pragmatism,’ originally 
contributed to the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. The paper com- 
pares the views of Peirce, James, and the writer himself, and will be useful 
to students of Pragmatism. 

The purpose of a paper by Prof. M. T. McClure on ‘The Theme of Plato’s 
Republic’ is to show that the main theme of that dialogue is “the problem 
of the relation of virtue and happiness”. In his attempt to establish this 
very one-sided thesis the writer is led to make statements sometimes of a 
highly questionable, sometimes of a plainly erroneous, kind. Asaspecimen 
of the former we may take the statement (p. 28) that “ the construction of 
a state is undertaken not in order to exhibit justice nor even to define it” 
but “to show that when the institutions of society are modeled in accord- 
ance with nature, the good life will also be the happy life”. After this 
statement it isnot surprising to find that Book I. receives a very inadequate 
treatment. As a specimen of plain error we may take the statement 
(p. 38) that “according to Plato, justice arises at that point where education 
[of the guardians] is necessary ”. 

In a paper on ‘ The Logie of Mysticism in Plotinus,’ Mr. I. Edman gives 
an interesting exposition of the ideas of that thinker, and, although he 
indicates at the end that he is far from sharing them, this does not prevent 
him from doing his utmost to present them sympathetically. 
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The next paper, on ‘ Dualism in Cartesian Psychology and Epistemology ’ 
py Prof. A. G. A. Balz, is the long and elaborate one mentioned above. 
In the first part the writer deals mainly with the Regulae, and seeks to 
show a close connexion between that work and scholastic doctrine. The 
fundamental idea of the work is regarded as being essentially the scholastic 
doctrine that all knowledge depends upon the apprehension of simple 
essences. ‘The second part of the paper seeks to trace, in what is admitted 
to be a conjectural way, since “our information ... is scanty,” the 
development of Descartes’ thought between the writing of the Regulae, 
and the publication of the Discowrse on Method. The main point is the 
shifting of the emphasis from logical analysis and intuition to psychological 
certainty of fact. “In the Rules we have seen it was logical immediacy, 
the self-evidence of essence to the understanding, that gave the basis for 
knowledge. But the Discourses and the Meditations are marked by a 
search for existential certainty. What is wanted is an indubitable fact, an 
unshakable item of existence” (p. 119). The remainder of the paper 
deals mainly with the difficulties in which the dualism of substances in- 
volves Descartes, when he comes to deal with the sensuous side of mind 
and the velation of mind to body. The paper will interest experts in the 
Cartesian philosophy and it is for them to pronounce on the value of Prof. 
Balz’s view of the development of Descartes’ thought. He seems rather to 
exaggerate the difference between the Requlae and the Piscourse, and on 
the other hand, as regards the former work itself, to attribute too much 

scholastic influence and too little to the mathematical studies of 
Descartes himself. 

Mr. W. F. Cooley’s paper on “The Lure of Metaphysical Simplicity ” 
makes a useful distinction between methodological and metaphysical 
simplicity. ‘* Methodologically, of course, a simple explanation is to be 
preferred to a complicated one, provided in other respects it explains 
equally well. Metaphysical simplicity goes beyond this proper practical 
preference, and seeks to make simple explanations possible by conceiving 
of the subject matter in such an elementary way that simple explanations 
will fit it.’ The paper then seeks to show by historical illustrations from 
philosophy and science that the demand for metaphysical simplicity is a 
subjective one to which objective realities give no countenance. 

The aim of Mr. J. H. Randall’s paper entitled “ Religio Mathematici: 
The Geometrical World of Malebranche” is to show that the realm of 
geometrical truth is the dominating conception in the mind of Malebranche. 
But it is carrying things rather far to say that “if for the Greeks God was 
transformed into the highest concept of ethics, the supreme final cause, 
for Malebranche he became the realm of geometrical space” (p. 209). 
And the quotation suggests mention also of the strange contrast which 
Mr. Randall more than once draws between the mathematical thinking of 
Malebranche and the teleological—and, it would seem, unmathematical— 
philosophy of Plato. 

Prof. S. P. Lamprecht’s paper on ‘Empiricism and Epistemology in 
David Hume’ seeks to distinguish between two essentially ditferent 
tendencies in Hume’s thought—although it is admitted that Hume him- 
self does not keep them separate and therefore falls into inconsistencies. 
The one tendency is epistemological and is exhibited in a working out 
of the philosophy of Locke and Berkeley that ends in total scepticism. 
The other is an empirical and experimental tendency which distrusts all 
science of an @ priori and mathematical kind and wants to keep close to 
the facts and probabilities of ordinary experience. In Prof. Lamprecht’s 
view this element in Hume’s thought is not necessarily sceptica! at all, 
and it is on this more constructive and positive element, apparently, that 
he would base Hume’s claim to be regarded as a great philosopher. This 
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general contention is nu., of course, altogether new nor free from objec. 

tion, but it is worked out in an interesting way. It is unfortunate that at 

the very outset the writer should have allowed himself to make a statement 
so loose as this, that the “common element” in Locke's Essay, Berkeley's 

Treatise, ete., is “the supposition that in order to know the world one 

must first know his own mind”. 

Mr. H. L. Friess’s ‘Note on the Interpretation of German Idealis:’ 
aims at showing (what, indeed, will hardly be disputed) “that the 
idealistic philosophies are rooted in the whole situation in which they 
arose, and not simply in the philosophic tradition preceding them”. The 
“philosophical situation” is illustrated by reference to the writings of 
Hamann. : 

In a paper entitled ‘The Missing Link in the Case for Utilitarianism, 
Prof. W. P. Montague first dismisses briefly (and far too easily) two 
“minor” difficulties of Utilitarianism, viz., the egoist’s objection to its 
altruistic logic and the objection to its hedonistic psychology ; and then 
proceeds to deal with what he regards as the “major” difficulty, wiz, 
that involved in Mill’s qualitative distinction of pleasures. This difficulty 
Prof. Montague proposes to solve by introducing the ‘category of 
dimensionality’. “It is the conception of spirit as having a higher 
dimensionality than sense that enables us to agree with Mill that no 
amount of pig-happiness could equal the happiness of Socrates, and to 
maintain at the same time that the difference between the two kinds of 
happiness is quantitative rather than qualitative” (pp. 286-287). (Mill, 
by the way, compares Socrates with a fool, not with a pig.) “Some 
readers will feel,” as Prof. Montague himself says, that his “ introduction 
of dimensionality into the realm of value is no more than an analogy, and 
one that is artificial and unenlightening”’. But he appeals to them to 
consider whether even apart from dimensionality it is not “ possible in 
general to regard one thing as infinitely or incommensurably greater than 
another” (p. 287). Amounts of human pleasure are presumably finite. 
Are we, then, to allow that one finite quantity can be “incommensurably 
greater’ than another’? Hardly, one would think, in the sense that Prof. 
Montague requires. 

In his paper on ‘The Significance of Benjamin Franklin’s Moral 
Philosophy,’ Mr. H. W. Schneider wishes to show that Franklin’s ethics 
‘is not only basic in American moral traditions, but also that it involves 
a real philosophy, and marks a significant achievement in ethical theory ” 
(p. 294). This paper, like several others, contains some very loose state- 
ments. ‘ Beauty’ can hardly be enumerated as one of the Greek ‘ virtues,’ 
nor does Kant base his regard for duty on its being ‘something intrinsic- 
ally beautiful”. 

Mr. W. T. Bush’s purpose in his paper on ‘William James and 
Panpsychism’ is to emphasise that side of James’s thought on which his 
radical empiricism is supplemented by, or transformed into, a vague 
speculative panpsychism. The paper collects a number of passages to 
show that this panpsychism, however vaguely and tentatively put forward, 
had long engaged James’s thoughts. 

The last paper is entitled ‘Unwritten Philosophies,” and the editors 
might well have availed themselves of the title as an excuse for not includ- 
ing the paper in a volume on the history of philosophy. What excuse 
they did find for including it, readers of the following sample may 
find it hard to conjecture. “A philosophy of silence not for the 
few only but for all mankind would present some interesting problems 
and possess piquant implications. . . . Or a new variation upon the cry 
“back to nature” could be incorporated in the doctrine that in our far 
departure from our fishy ancestors lies the main cause of our degeneration ; 
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and that consequently life in the water, on the ..ater, or under the water 


contains our sole hope of recovery,” and so on. 
H. Barker. 


Tie Approach to Christianity. By E. G. Setwyn, B.D. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. xv., 286. 


The value of Mr. Selwyn’s book must not be judged by the brevity of the 
notice proper to give it ina journal like Minp, where its practical purpose 
can hardly be taken into account. In its main purpose the work is an 
qpologia tor Christianity and more particularly tor Anglicanism as, with 
all its frankly admitted historical defects and limitations, the most satis- 
factory embodiment of a truly Catholic Christianity. In this sense, not 
in any narrower or more sectarian one, Mr. Selwyn is the apologist of 
Anglo-Catholicism. He starts by commenting on the peculiar spiritual 
tone of the period immediately before the outbreak of the great world-war. 
[think he is right in saying that in the first fourteen or fifteen years of 
the present century, there was a curious vein of optimism in most men’s 
thoughts about the destiny of the world and our own race. The “ conflict 
between science and religion,” the vision of an unintelligent nature “ red in 
tooth and claw ” which had troubled the minds of Tennyson and his con- 
tenporaries, had ceased to be taken for the last word of human knowledge. 
Science and Christianity seemed to have made friends on the condition 
that science treated its conception of evolution as holding out a sure 
promise of unlimited progress, at least for many ages, in the arts of civil- 
ised secular life, while Christianity was understood to mean devotion to 
the same ideal of secular comfort and refinement. The reversion to the 
practices and standards of savagery brought by the war inevitably de- 
stroyed this illusion. It has taught us that the progress of science is no 
guarantee for advance in good ; science seems even now to be busier with 
schemes for the swift and wholesale destruction of civilised humanity than 
with plans for its preservation and advancement. And it is clearer to us 
than it could have been a generation ago that if Christianity offers us a 
sure anchorage for our supreme hopes, those hopes must be directed to 
the attainment of a good which cannot be estimated in terms of any merely 
temporal well-being. If Christianity is to be justified, it must be vindi- 
cated frankly as the way from the natural to the supernatural life. The 
vindication is set forth in the admirable chapters on The Grounds of Belief, 
History and Revelation, The Christ of History, The Risen and Ascended 
Lord. These are followed by a chapter on The Supernatural Basis of 
Christian Character expounding the Christian conception of the regulation 
of individual life, and one in conclusion on Anglican Theology and English 
Religion, in which the author applies his principles to the solution of some 
of the immediate problems of doctrine and practice which are calling for wise 
solution in the Anglican communion at the present moment. The strictly 
religious and theological side of the «pologia can hardly be touched on 
here. But I would warmly commend to all students of philosophy a care- 
ful study of all Mr. Selwyn has to say about the grounds of belief, the 
conception of an historical revelation, and the Christian ideal. It is de- 
sirable that even the “unfriends” of the Christian conception should 
know at least what orthodox Christianity is aiming at and how it justifies 
its ideal of life. For want of the knowledge, most current attacks on what 
is presumed by the outsider to be “ orthodoxy ” merely miss their mark. 
Kither they attack positions which, in point of fact, are not and never 
have been orthodox at all, or they misconceive the grounds which an in- 
structed orthodox Christian would advance for his faith. Mr. Selwyn’s 
26 
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book, conceived, as the writer admits, largely under the influence of 
the late Baron von Hiigel, is of moderate length, admirably written and 
with deep insight into the human heart ; it should convince an intelligent 
reader of at least one point, that an orthodox Christian is not necessarily 
an ignoramus or a fool or a bigot who can see no merit in anything not 
expressed in his own formulze. I would specially commend for insight the 
study of the spiritual crises in the life of Bunyan in c. II., and the equally 
delicate study of the meaning of the story of Jonah and his mission to 
Nineveh in c. III., and again, as an excellent piece of criticism inspired by 
understanding, the pages of c. IV. which bring out the connexion between 
Christ’s prophecy before Caiaphas, the vision of the dying St. Stephen 
and St. Paul’s “ day of Damascus”. Occasionally, of course, one feels in- 
clined to ask a question. Thus it is probably true that Bunyan would have 
been spared much spiritual misery if he had sought the counsel of a wise 
and sympathetic director in his troubles, but I am not sure that, under the 
confessional system, he would not have had to make his confessions to the 
Rev. Mr. Gitford, the very man whose discourses, as Mr. Selwyn says, 
were so disastrous in their effects on him. I could wish that Mr. Selwyn 
had faced the question whether the value of confession and direction does 
not depend very greatly upon a complete breach with the Roman conver- 
sion of the practice into something like a spiritual application of the 
question ordinary and extraordinary. 

I note just one or two trifling mistakes about facts. It is not histori- 
cally correct to speak of Wesley as a Nonconformist, or as “ forced into 
Nonconformity”. Ido not even know what facts in that great man’s life 
Mr. Selwyn has in his mind. It is true that Wesley admitted “ dis- 
senters ” (his own name for them) to membership of his societies, but to 
the end of his life he never tolerated withdrawal from the Anglican Com- 
munion. If the reference is to his ordinations of one or two of his 
preachers, it should be borne in mind that the object was to permit of the 
valid administrations of sacraments to his followers in Scotland—no very 
easy thing in the circumstances of the eighteenth century—that the 
preachers were required to regard their functions as confined to regions 
outside English episcopal jurisdiction, and that Wesley had convinced 
himself of the identity of presbyter and bishop. It is an oversight to say 
that in the Phaedrus Plato regards Appetite as “naturally evil”. Appetite 
is not called a “bad” horse, but only the horse of “inferior strain,” and 
Zeus himself is represented as having both horses yoked to his cart. 

I note one or two misprints. The name Pilate appears when Caiaphas 
is clearly meant on pages 118, 130 ; the word “his” has a capital H with- 
out any reason at page 116, line 16, page 167, line 5 from below, page 
178, line 7 from below ; honour, page 150, line 4 from below, should pro- 
bably be horror, and évrés on page 220, line 2 from below should be evris. 
And should not the phrase distuncta membra (p. 13, 1. 6) be disiecta 
membra ? 


A. E. Taytor. 


The Attributes of God. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of St. Andrews, 1924-25. By L. R. Farnet, Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1925. Roy. 8vo. 
Pp. x, 280. 


Dr. Farnell’s study may be considered from two points of view. It may 
be regarded as an empirical, historical and comparative survey of the 
qualities attributed to deity or to deities in the course of the evolution of 
the different religions. This, in the main, is the point of view of the 
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author’s own exposition. It may also be considered from the point of 
view of philosophical significance. In the last lecture Dr. Farnell does 
himself definitely raise some of the problems of the philosophy of religion. 
Yet such problems continually crop up incidentally in almost all parts of 
the work. In fact, the whole exposition challenges philosophical con- 
sideration, and it is to this that the few remarks here possible are 
directed. For, rightly or wrongly, it appears to me that in it two 
attitudes are adopted which are not satisfactorily harmonised. 

These attitudes may perhaps best be indicated by stating them in the 
form of a question at the outset. Are the qualities attributed to deity or 
the deities qualities experienced by men first in their own nature, or are 
they qualities which are not found first in their own nature and which (at 
least as concerns the moral) they are constrained to try to reproduce in 
their own nature? In other words are they qualities apprehended in an 
Object or Objects, or qualities projected from the subject? There is, of 
course, another alternative logically possible : that the same qualities are 
experienced at one and the same time as belonging to both the worshipper 
and the worshipped. Our conception not merely of religion, but also of 
history, must differ enormously according to the view we are led to adopt. 
For in one we have an increasing apprehension of an abiding Reality 
known in this apprehension as essentially related with, and a leading 
factor in, the course of events, and in the other we have simply the 
shadow of our own feelings. 

Dr. Farnell’s language appears to vary from one of these forms of ex- 
pression to the other: though the greater stress is towards the objective 
interpretation. Thus, if we take intuition to imply a form of objective 
apprehension, we have the objective view in his consideration of the 
function and power of religion to give a scale of values. “For it is not 
by intellectual reasoning but by some intuitive and mysterious soul 
activity that we pronounce one thing higher than another in the scale of 
being.” The same implication underlies his emphatic contention that 
“no religion can be maintained on a consciousness that man invented and 
developed God and built up the divine character as a reflex of his own 
nature and aspirations”; and that man has “felt himself in communion 
with a life and power other and stronger than himself” which exalts or 
subdues him. There is “an intuitive soul-perception” which is probably 
the deepest and most nourishing root of theistic religion. On the other 
hand we are told that the imputed attributes of the highest god are the 
glorified reflex of the attributes of the ideal man. But may we not ask 
whence the conception of or the perception of the qualities which apper- 
tain to the “ideal man”? Is it not perhaps rather that this knowledge 
of the ideal man is a reflex of our apprehension of the attributes of God ? 
The inconsistencies and contradictions in the human expressions of the 
attributes of God at different times and by different peoples are no more 
difficult—and no easier—to explain than inconsistencies in other realms. 
Like these they are examples of the unfortunate fact that men sometimes 
make mistakes in their judgements. 

Now if we adopt this objective view we may seek, and I believe find, in 
the historical evolution of religion an increasing apprehension of the 
attributes of deity. Thus a historical comparative study of religions may 
be as helpful for a philosophy of religion as a study of the historical evolu- 
tion of organisms is for an adequate philosophy of biology. It is just in 
this that the chief value of Dr. Farnell’s volume lies, for he surveys the 
histories of the higher religions, with occasional references to others, 
showing how the concept of deity has gradually been formed with the in- 
creasing apprehension of divine attributes and the removal of incon- 
sistencies. 
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Within recent years there have been some philosophical thinkers who 
have insisted on the identification of God with the Absolute in the sense 
of the sum of Reality. It is interesting to note the view of Dr. Farnel] 
as an authority on the history of actual religions. Religion, in any sense 
in which it has been recognised, he contends, is instinctively repelled by 
the idea of divinity as the sum of all Reality. Benevolence, justice 
mercy, attributes of divinity in all higher religions, would be meaningless 
for such an Absolute. In fact, Absolutism leaves us with a dilemma: 
one horn fatal to our sense of values, the other to our cognition of Reality, 
If we allow that the monstrous, the evil, the cruel, are part of God, We 
lose all higher sanction for our moral and religious life and the possibility 
of loving God is ruled out. If we deny the reality of these evils, we den, 
the autonomous value of our mental experience: for these are for us as 
real as the good and the beautiful. 

Dr. Farnell says some things that needed saying concerning the relation 
of value and permanence. The contention that no real good or value is 
in that which passes away is not justified. As he forcibly puts it: “We 
should place a temporary Shakespeare above an eternal triangle.” We 
cannot rightiy deny value to “the fading flower or the ephemeral blue 
butterfly.” In conclusion it may be said that Dr. Farnell has given us in 
these lectures some most important material towards the formulation of a 
more satisfactory type of philosophy of relizion than the disguised “ natural 
theology ” which in most quarters is presented as such. Though there is 
a poverty in the references to the religions of the Far Kast. those to Greek 
and Semitic religions, in which Dr. Farnell is an authority, are corre. 
spondingly rich. 

A. G. WipeEry. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Arvistoteliunism. J. L. Stocks. London: 
Harrap & Co. N.D. [1925]. Pp. vii, 165. 


Prof. Stocks has written an admirably clear and lucid account of the 
main features of Aristotle’s philosophical and scientific doctrine, which 
should be very welcome to the intelligent ‘general reader,” and, at the 
same time, serve the Honours student at the beginning of his career as an 
excellent introduction to larger works. To this account he prefixes a brief 
biographical statement and a sketch of the Socratic succession before 
Aristotle, and appends a brief epitome of the subsequent fortunes of 
Peripateticism. Perhaps I may be allowed to call attention to a few 
things which I could have wished to see said otherwise, though none of them 
cau be considered of very great moment. I should wish, for example, that 
purely conjectural dates (such as 387 for the foundation of the Academy) 
were given with some warning that they are at best approximations. (The 
statement that William of Moerbeke translated some Aristotelian works 
“at least as early as 1273,” p. 129, should not have been given even as an 
approximation, since it makes the use of William’s complete translation of 
the Metaphysics by St. Thomas in his commentary actually impossible.) 
It is hardly accurate to say that Aristotle “spent his early years in Stageirus” 
or that “refusing to follow the ancestral calling of physician, he migrated 
to Athens” at the age of 18 (p. 5). Stageirus seems to have been 
temporarily destroyed by King Philip in Aristotle’s infancy, and there is 
no ground for the suggestion that the future philosopher “ran away” to 
Athens to escape a proposed uncongenial occupation. The ancient 
tradition was that he was sent by his guardians to complete his education 
at Athens. In connection with Aristotle’s residence at Assos and 
subsequent selection as tutor to Alexander it would have been worth while 
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to say a few words about the extremely interesting character of the 
Academic “colony” at Assus, and the part which its protector Hermeias 
pe clearly playing as an advance agent of the anti-Persian policy 
of Macedonia, since this is likely to have counted for something in Philip’s 
selection of Aristotle to take part in the education of his successor. I 
regret also that at page 119 ff. Mr. Stocks tries to discredit Strabo’s story 
of the long concealment of the MSS. of Aristotle’s lectures. Some such 
temporary disappearance of the MSS. seems necessary to explain the 
curious facts that between the time of Theophrastus and that of the revival 
of Aristotelianisim at the end of the first century a.p., Aristotle seems to 
have been known to readers in general only by his “ exoteric” writings, 
and that when the revival began the obvious superior merit of the lecturer’s 
MSS. led to the complete loss of the ‘works ” which had enjoyed such 
high esteem, Mr. Stocks’s counter-argument that Strato of Lampsacus 
cannot have been ignorant of our Aristotle, really proves nothing. The 
successor of Theophrastus would, of course, possess his own notes of that 
philosopher’s lectures and might easily have access to notes of Aristotle’s 
lectures preserved by Theophrastus and others ; no one supposes that no 
members of the Lyceum had reports of the discourses given there. It 
would only be in the next generation that real knowledge of Aristotle 
would naturally die out if Strabo’s story is true, just as knowledge of most 
of Hegel’s philosophy would have been lost after the death of his 
immediate pupils if they had not published extracts from their notebooks. 

Mr. Stocks’s account of the general line of development from Socrates 
to Aristotle (p. 15-32) is interesting and judicious. He rightly dwells on 
the close affinity of Aristotle’s thought with what seeins to have been that 
of Socrates, ably utilising for his purpose the great autobiographical 
passaze of the Phwedo. But I find it a little hard to follow him when he 
rega‘ds the narrative of the Phado as placing the ‘good or final cau-e 
politely but plainly in the second place” (p. 27). No doubt Aristotle 
contrives to hint something of the same kind about Pluto (Met. 998 a 9), 
but it is difficult to suppose that he would have said the same thing of 
“Socrates in the Phado,” whose great objection to the physicists is 
precisely that they do not recognise ro ayaOov cai d€éov as the supreme source 
of the world-order. And it is at least unsafe to infer from the Parmenides 
that when Aristotle entered the Academy Plato had not yet formulated the 
doctrine of the Form-Numbers, or that the expression oi zpéror ras idéas 
pnoavres civac in Met, 1078 } 11 means “the Academy in the year 567”. If 
Plato had revolutionised his metaphysics in the last twenty years of his 
life, that would have been a very telling objection to make against his fival 
doctrine ; why does not Aristotle make it and make it unambiguously / As 
for the words of the Par menides, in which the old Eleatic criticizes the hesi- 
tation of the young Socrates to believe in Forms of “man” and “horse” 
and his refusal to admit Forms for “mud” and “ dirt,” in the mouth of an 
Eleatic the remark can only be ironical with the sense that if you grant 
any kind of reality to the sensible, you may as well “ go the whole hog,” and 
have no real bearing on the question what Plato and the Academy were teach- 
ing when the dialogue was written. If we could be sure that Aristotle’s 
words contain an allusion to the Parmenides, the natural inference. I take 
it, would be that he means to be referring to Socrates rather than to anyone 
else, and is treating the dialogue as good evidence for the Socratic point 
. _— But he would get precisely the same suggestions from the 

edo. 

I can only express my hearty admiration of the lucidity and accuracy of 
the statement of Aristotle’s main tenets which occupies Mr. Stocks’s second 
and longest chapter. If I might suggest any improvements, I should say 
that it would perhaps have been as well to give the “general reader.” or 
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even the Honours man, a little outline of the astronomical scheme of 
Eudoxus, which meant so much to Aristotle, and that room might have 
been made for this by omitting the remarks about the peyadowuyos, a 
personage whose importance for Aristotle’s ethics is commonly exagger- 
ated in a rather foolish way. Perhaps also, in view of the rather unex- 
pected commendation bestowed on Aristotle for the consistency of his 
thinking, something ought to have been said about the apparent difficulty 
of fitting the ‘imperishable intellect” into the general framework of 
Aristotle’s “world”. And I think the statement about the subject-matter 
of theology (p. 40) is so contrived as to burke the question, important for 
a believer in the consistency of Aristotle, whether “first philosophy ” is 
the study of * being eternal and immutable” or of “being as such”. But 
these, after all, are minor points on which it would be ungrateful to dwell. 

I suspect that Mr. Stocks is least at home in the history of the 
Aristotelian tradition in the Christian West between the time of Justinian 
and that of Zabarella. I note that he is curiously silent about the 
influence of the Aristotelian logic in the twelfth century and the bitter 
attacks of the representatives of the traditional Augustinianism on Abelard 
and the other “labyrinths of France”. And, though it is not exactly stated, 
it seems to be implied that the chief achievement of Albert the Great and 
St. ‘Thomas was to overthrow the Averroist tradition. In point of fact, 
the main Christian tradition was not Averroist but Augustinian, and it 
was the displacement of Augustine and Plato as the supreme authorities 
which was the great innovation of the two famous Dominicans. The 
Averroisin of Siger of Brabant and his followers was a development con- 
temporary with, not antecedent to, the Christianised Aristotelianism of 
Thomas, and it was always a very qualified Averroism. (Siger was, roughly 
speaking, the junior of Thomas by some ten years and outlived him.) 

I note one or two omissions in the Bibliography. Burnet’s edition of 
the Ethics and Bonitz’s of the Metaphysics should hardly have been 
omitted, and mention might have been made of Prof. Case’s article 
Aristotle in the supplementary volume of the Encyc'opaedia Britannica 
and of A. C. Bradley’s Aristotle's conception of the state'in Hellenica, and 
also of Bywater s edition of the Poetics, Joachim’s of the de Generatione, 
Sir A. Grant’s Ethics and Stewart’s Notes on the same work, as well as of 
the editions of the de Anima by Trendelenburg and Hicks. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Die Plutouisehe Liebe. By R. Lacersore. Leipzig, 1926. Pp. xi, 295 


Dr. Lagerborg, a lecturer at the University of Helsingfors, has written a 
very suggestive and readable book, documented by citations which reveal 
a wide range of acquaintance with the literature of many peoples. Ina 
way, his essay suffers from emburras de richesse. He sets himself, in the 
compass of a couple of hundred pages, to discuss a number of subjects any 
one of which might reisonably have required a treatise to itself: the real 
source and character of Hellenic radepacria, the conception of love enter- 
tained by Plato and by Socrates, the part this conception plays in the 
structure of the Platonic philosophy as a whole, the element of 
“eroticism” in Christian mysticism, the value of the amor mysticus for 
life in the iight of the doctrines of the psycho-analysts. His treatment 
of the first two issues has much in it which is excellent. I believe he ts 
right in his view that at Athens the good “ paederasty”’ was, to a large 
extent, a wholesome thing, of the same kind as the wholly blameless 
response to the attraction of youthfulness of mind and body, the 
sensibility to the charm of youth, which is a valuable asset in the great 
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educators and practical “idealists” of all ages. In the main, also, I find 
his exegesis of the Sympostwm and Phaedrus admirable, though here I 
must make some reservations. We are presented with an account of two 
kindred but quite distinct temperaments as those of Socrates and of 
Plato, but I cannot discover any principle on which Dr. Lagerborg relies 
for his discrimination between what he regards as evidence for Socrates 
and what he ascribes to Plato. On the face of it, both the Symposium and 
the Phaedrus profess to delineate Socrates; if we are to find in them 
traits which are personal to Plato, we ought at least to know what 
criterion is being employed and what is the justification of it. I feel, for 
example, more than doubtful when the influence of Orphicism is made 
ground for thinking that we are dealing with something Platonic but un- 
Socratic. The Orphics of the time of Plato’s childhood are represented 
by Adimantus in Republic IT. as a mere rabble of degenerate indulgence- 
vendors ; when we remember that Pindar had been inspired by Orphicism 
in the first quarter of the fifth century, it seems much more probable that 
the Orphic strain in the dialogues comes from Socrates than that it repre- 
sents a non-Socratic influence on Plato. Altogether, I think Dr. Lager- 
borg too inattentive to chronology. Thus his theory that the Phaedrus 
is a reply to attacks on Plato’s teaching and character by Lysias and his 
“school,” and is intended to pit the Academy against the “school” of 
Lysias as an educational establishment, is purely fantastic. It involves 
the chronological blunder of treating Lysias and Plato as men of the same 
generation, as well as the psychological blunder of supposing that Lysias, 
a professional Aoyoypados, and Plato, the head of a society for the prosecu- 
tion of science by original research, could have been “ professional ” rivals. 
I note again that more than once the regular blunder of talking about the 
“youthful Phaedrus” is committed. It is demonstrable, though M. 
Parmentier and myself seem to be the only persons alive to the point, 
that Phaedrus is a man of some thirty-five in the Symposiwm and some 
forty in the Phaedrus. And I doubt whether many careful students will 
accept the confident assumption that Book V. of the Republic belongs to 
a supposed “youthful” edition of the work in which Plato makes wild 
proposals only explicable by his juvenility. (Dr. Lagerborg does not seem 
to know that the Socratic character of the view of woman taken in the 
book is fairly proved by the remains of the Aspasia of Aeschines). 

I feel again that far too much is made—in consequence of the assump- 
tion that the Symposium is self-revelatory—of the attempt to represent 
the whole Platonic philosophy as having Eros as its centre. I should 
have said that the curious thing about what is commonly called “ Platonic 
love” is that there is nothing about it in Plato to speak of, except in two 
dialogues where the main interest is centred on Socrates. But then Dr. 
Lagerborg can believe, as I cannot, Wilamowitz’s absurd assertion that 
Plato’s account of the talk at the banquet in honour of Agathon’s victory 
is meant as a sample of the “table-talk” of the mathematicians of the 
Academy. He also contrives to believe that the insight with which the 
struggles of the lover who allows his honour to be converted into lust in 
the Phaedrus are described, is a sort of personal apology of Plato for per- 
sonal sin. I could as soon believe, with Verlaine, that Shakespeare had 
been a murderer, because he understood the soul of Macbeth. After all, 
there is such a thing as spiritual imagination. Again, I see no real evi- 
dence for the contention that the value Plato sets on chastity —this is recog- 
nized as it ought to be—is to be accounted for as a consequence of a per- 
sonal life-long struggle with an “ardent” natural complexion. _ It is really 
ludicrous to try to prove such things about Plato’s personal vie intime by 
quoting the physiological and medical discourse he puts into the mouth 
of Timaeus, This is like a late essayist’s discovery that Shakespeare 
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could not have made Cassio speak so feelingly about the disgrace of not 
being able to carry his liquor like a gentleman, unless he had personally 
suffered from the weakness. 

On the more general subject of amor mysticus, its connections with 
“Platonic love,” and the relation of both to what is commonly meant by 
“sex,” the author has a great deal to say which is of real psychological 
interest, though I feel that most of it has not much to do with either the 
thought or the personality of Plato. The attempt to make Plato a 
“‘mystic,” in the sense in which the word is often misused to mean a 
person who is an irrationalist in metaphysics, seems to me unjustifiable 
in principle, since it ignores the patent fact that it is just the supreme 
realities which, according to Plato, are in their own nature the only 
adequate objects of émornun, scientia, though our chances of knowing 
them as they can and should be known, are so unfavourable in this life, 
In general I should like to suggest that the greatest true mystics, 
Plotinus, Bonaventura, St. John of the Cross and their fellows, are 
definitely rationalists in their metaphysic, when they are conscious of 
having one. And I would add that “eroticism,” even when we use the 
word remembering Dr. Lagerborg’s valuable distinction between “ Eros” 
and sexuality, is curiously absent from the thought of many of the greatest 
mystics, for example Julian of Norwich, St. John of the Cross, the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing. It is noteworthy that Julian, for example, 
an enclosed anchoress, never makes the soul feminine, and never once 
uses the metaphor of the “bridegroom”. St. John naturally uses such 
metaphors among others in his poems, but when he comes to expound his 
meaning in prose, he has little to say of the Wonne and Wollust which 
sicken one in the degenerate seventeenth and eighteenth century mystics 
of Pietistic Christianity, Catholic or Protestant. The mystic way, as the 
real masters all agree, runs for the most part through a dry land where 
no water is; none of them need the reminder that “being in love with 
being in love” is an unwholesome state. It is God, not his own soul, 
which the true mystic contemplates in caligine. 

As to the—quite able—defence of the wholesomeness of “Platonic 
love” against criticisms from coarse-minded psycho-analysts, I would 
merely suggest that we should do well to keep psycho-analysis and our 
Platonic studies apart until the former is made into something like a 
reputable science by passing from the hands of “medicos” who are 
laymen in psychology, into those of a psychologist of the order of James 
or Volkmann von Volkmar. 

A. E, Taytor. 


Il Pensiero di Francesco Bacone considerato in relazione con le filosofie 
della natura del Rinascimento e col razionalismo cartesiano. ADOLFO 
Levi. Turin, 1925. Pp. 435. 


Readers of Mr. Levi’s studies of Plato and Berkeley will come to this con- 
siderable work on Bacon with high expectations, which will assuredly not 
be disappointed. The book, the merits of which must not be measured 
by the necessary brevity of this notice, is an eminently scholarly piece of 
work inspired by a thorough knowledge of the whole of Bacon’s writings 
on science and philosophy, and, what is rarer in our own country, though 
natural in an Italian student, an equally sound acquaintance with the 
thought of the eminent Italians who offer so many points of contact, 
Telesio, Bruno and Campanella, as well as with such writers as Cardan 
and Paracelsus, the last a standing object of the Chancellor’s polemics. 
The issue which Mr. Levi undertakes to try is indicated in his title. Is 
Francis Bacon to be regarded simply as one among other interesting pro- 
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ducts of the Renaissance spirit, or may he properly be classed along with 
Galileo and Descartes among the actual founders of the “modern”’ 
scientific outlook on the world? The result of a long and often minute 
examination of his work leads Mr. Levi to take the second alternative 
very decidedly. Bacon, as he emerges from the inquisition, is found to be 
something very different from the pure empiricist for whom he has often 
been taken both by superficial admirers like Macaulay and by hostile 
critics like De Morgan. His inspiration, and this is what gives him his 
rightful place with Descartes and Galileo, and distinguishes him com- 
pletely from the genuine sons of the Renaissance, is rationalist, and the 
goal he has always before him is the explanation of nature by geometrical 
and mechanical hypotheses, though it was a goal he could not attain, 
partly because of his incompetence in mathematics, which is universally 
allowed, and partly because the “new method” on which he rested his 
hopes, though in fact competent to render service in the task he was not 
attempting of formulating laws of succession among ‘‘ phenomena,” is 
wholly unadapted for the purpose at which he was in fact aiming, the 
discovery of the “forms” of “simple natures,” that is, the reduction of 
sensible qualities to kinematical configurations. 

This view of Bacon as essentially a rationalist of the type of Descartes 
may at first appear paradoxical, but I venture to think it will be found 
onvincing by readers who will weigh the evidence marshalled by Mr. 
Levi carefully. ‘The great defects of most English expositions of Bacon 
are two: they treat the Novum Organum as if it were itself the whole 
presentation of the Baconian “ philosophy,” and they take Bacon's 
polemical language about the supreme importance of sensible fact too 
much au pied de la lettre. My. Levi avoids both mistakes. It is a great 
advantage of his method of approaching the subject that he begins his 
account of Bacon with a careful study of his survey of the sciences and 
then proceeds to consider his expressed views about the encyclopedia of 
scientific knowledge in whole and in its parts, before he proceeds to treat 
of the Baconian method. The Novum Organum is thus put in its true 
place, and we do not reach discussion of its doctrine of method until we 
have already a clear view of what science, according to Bacon, ought to 
be. We judge of the Jnstauration by knowledge of the goal at which it 
is professedly aiming, not, very improperly, by seeing where Bacon's pro- 
posed method, in fact, leads us. When we read Bacon in this manner, 
we see that the conception of “ forms” as the supreme object of scientific 
research involves an antecedent ‘“ hypothesis” common to Bacon with 
‘Galileo and Descartes, that the real physical world is a purely kinematical 
world ; this assumption absolutely dominates the Baconian account of the 
character of the “forms” for which science is to look. The pity of it is 
that the “inductive method,” fruitful as it is in the establishment of 
“phenomenal ” uniformities, is helpless to discover the kinematic patterns 
for which Bacon is looking. Mill’s “induction” is just Bacon’s with some 
revision. But this ought not to make us forget that Mill’s view of the 
aims and purposes of science is totally unlike Bacon’s. 

I do not hesitate to say that Mr. Levi’s study is far the best and most 
thorough examination of Bacon known to me. He tells us in his Preface 
that it is meant as the first of a series of similar studies of Englisb philo- 
sophy. A volume on Hobbes written with equal knowledge and insight 
would be a delightful performance, and I sincerely hope may not be 
far off. But I trust that when it comes the typographical execution will 
be more worthy of the matter. The list of Lrrata at the end of the 
present volume, long as it is, is far from complete, and the numerous 
blurred lines and broken letters are a more serious disfigurement than 
mere misprints. 


A. E. Taytor. 
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The Nou-vational Character of Faith, By E. E. Tuomas, M.A., D.Lirr, 
London: Longmans, 1925. Pp. 116. 


Dr. Thomas maintains that there is a fundamental distinction between 
religion and a view of the world built up by philosophic speculation. The 
claims now frequently made to approach religion with scientific method and 
to build up a philosophy of religion which shall be the religion of the en- 
lightened are not capable of justification. In his elaboration of this thesis 
the author performs a useful and much needed service in his forcible 
criticism of modern Idealist writers who have represented religion as the 
cult of the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. Thus, Beauty holds man 
to this life: in fact, it enables many men to make this life their own toa 
far greater degree than would otherwise be possible. It does not knit 
men closer to God. Similarly with regard to the Good, as philosophy is 
able to consider it: “ Besides failing to justify anything but a relative 
character as belonging to the Good, philosophy fails to root the Good in 
that which is above and beyond man himself.” Philosophy and science 
are also limited with reference to knowledge. They can only analyse 
events from relative points of view which man assumes at various moments 
of life. ‘There are no vast threads binding and holding and keeping 
events so that they shall be directed to some vast consummation which is 
the meaning of the universe and the hope of mankind.” 

It will be apparent that Dr. Thomas has been impressed by and wishes 
to emphasise that character of religious experience in which, with the 
“enjoyment” of the “eternal” there is a freedom and detachment from 
the transitory values of the temporal life. But though right in his in- 
sistence on the intrinsic and unique nature of religious experience, he has 
been led to a position which suggests a fundamental opposition between 
religion and all other aspects of life. He breaks up human experience 
into two opposing factors and does not suggest any reconciliation, even 
one of subordination of one to the other. In this he seems to me to fail 
entirely to appreciate the significance of the historic growth of human 
conceptions and the development and refinement of human emotions and 
attitudes. The attitude which he suggests as that of religion, that of the 
soul to God, is largely of the exalted character he implies, because of the 
influence of present and past intellectual and moral developments. Dr. 
Thomas says that the soul lies outside the orbit of philosophical enquiry 
and scientific method, and further that God is not an object within the 
texture of experience. But if he takes the trouble to examine carefully 
the implications of his view he should see that it depends inevitably upon 
the results of philosophical retlection upon the soul, and on conceptions 
of the deity attained by progressive thought within the texture of experi- 
ence. But the “texture of experience” includes that which religion has 
consciously been in the history of the race. However, that will not lead 
Dr. Thomas far, if he persists in the view that “man’s conscious life is not 
the highest life ”. 

A. G. Wincery. 


Griundyesetze des Sollens : Elemente der Logik des Willens. By E. MALLy. 
Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky, 1926. Pp. 85. 


Mr. Mally, who is Professor at Graz, and a diligent follower of the 
Meinong tradition—he edited Meinong’s Werttheorie in 1923—undertakes 
an enterprise, in this compact little book, which is all too seldom attempted 
yet is obviously required of anyone seriously concerned with abstract 
ethical theory. Anyone who ascribes rationality to ethics believes that 
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the ethical ‘ ought’ contains a valid logic, or, in this author's language, 
that ‘pure,’ ‘mixed’ and other ethical arguments, if they really are 
arguments, should be able to exhibit their ‘deontic’ in the same way as 
inference reveals its ‘logic’. Such an one, in all probability, will also 
believe that there is a close correspondence between logic and deontic, 
and would like to see this correspondence set forth systematically. 

Unfortunately Mr. Mally speedily makes it plain that his deontic, if 
there is any sense in it at all, bears no nameable relation to what is 
properly meant by ethical implication. His fundamental propositions, it 
is true, may perhaps stand and have acertain value. These are (a) Given 
‘Tf A, then B ought to be,’ then, if B implies C, it follows that ‘If A, 
then C ought to be’. (b) Given ‘If M, then A ought to be,’ and given 
‘Tf M, then B ought to be,’ it follows that ‘If M, then A and B together 
ought to be’. (c) Given ‘If A, then B ought to be’ it follows that ‘It 
ought to be the case that A implies B’ (i.e. that their truth-value should 
be the same). (d) ‘There is at least one state of affairs U such that 
“U ought to be” is true’. (e) ‘That which ought to be cannot involve 
its own contradictory.” On the other hand, Mr. Mally’s deductions are 
frequently so amazingly obtuse and irrelevant that (despite his elaborate 
symbolic apparatus) it is only necessary to state one or two of them to 
show how far his discussion has strayed from its self-appointed task. 
Thus he actually arrives (by contraposition !) at the result that ‘If A is, 
then B ought ti be’ is equivalent to ‘If B is not, then A ought not to 
be’ (e.g. ‘If I were wealthy, I ought to pay super-tax,’ is equivalent to 
‘Tf I do not pay super-tax, then I ought not to be wealthy’). Again 
(apparently on the ground that all true propositions are true together), he 
solemnly informs us that “ All actual states of affairs are unconditionally 
what they ought to be; a state of affairs that actually exists ought to 
exist” (e.g. ‘My sins, being actual, ought to exist’). Or again (p. 42 n.) 
that “If A is, then B ought to be” is equivalent to “If A ought to be, 
then B ought to be” (e.g. ‘If I have become a dipsomaniac, I ought to go 
toa home’ is equivalent to ‘If I ought to have become a dipsomaniac, I 
ought to go to a home’). 

At the conclusion of the book there is some genuine ethical discussion, 
but this (which seems of moderate value) can scarcely atone for the 
pontifical obtuseness of the earlier portions. 

Joun Lairp. 


A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology: Part I., Laboratory Exercises. 
By Cuartrs 8S. Myersand F.C. Bagrierr. Thirdedition. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 121. 7s. net. 


In this edition, Mr. F. C. Bartlett, the University Reader in Experimental 
Psychology at Cambridge, has added a number of experiments to the well- 
known Text-Book originally written by Dr. Myers. The new experiments 
are chiefly of a kind which can be done with very little apparatus, most of 
the previous experiments in the book being of a type which involved a 
good deal of apparatus. The new experiments deal with such subjects as 
Free Association, Perception and Reproduction of Forms, Recognition and 
ll, Processes of Construction, Processes of Analysis, Imaging, Mental 
Tests, ete. Instructions are given with admirable clearness, and the new 
parts form a valuable addition to a text-book of acknowledged pre- 
eminence. 
Ce: Wo % 
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A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Lowell Lectures, 1925), 
Cambridge University Press, 1926, pp. xi + 296, 12s. 6d. 
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British JouRNAL OF PsycHotoey. Vol. xvi., 1, July, 1925. W. E. 
Johnson. ‘Professor James Ward.” [A brief account of the psycho- 
logical work of this great seeker after truth.] R. H. Thouless. “The 
Causes of the Continuous Change in Resistance observed in Psycho- 
galvanic Experiments.” [Describes experiments suggesting that one very 
important factor in the change of resistance which may be due partially 
to physical factors is the mental adjustment of the subject—alertness 
involving low resistance and unpreparedness being a condition of high 
resistance.] F, C. Bartlett. ‘Feeling, Imaging, and Thinking.” 
[Attempts to show why affect and imaging seem frequently to be found 
together and feeling and thinking to be antagonistic ; rejects the barren 
logical theory that every response must be accompanied by pleasure-pain, 
maintaining that there is little or no affect when response is carried out 
immediately and successfully or when the cognitive material defining the 
situation appears clearly and sharply defined at the time of response, and 
that affect tends to appear when a response is obstructed or cognitive 
material is blurred or indefinite; analyses the conditions of arousal of 
affect—conflict of tendencies above a certain level of development, dis- 
crimination which is imperfect in relation to the response or responses 
to be made ; criticises the view that imperfect discrimination itself is a 
factor; distinguishes between his formulation of the relation and the 
common statement that there is pleasant affect if such and such a tendency 
is facilitated and painful affect if it is inhibited, maintaining that mere 
facilitation of a single tendency reduces it to habit level which is relatively 
free from feeling and that when there is pleasant feeling accompanying 
facilitation it is facilitation in synchronous exercise of more than one 
response and that the essential factor for arousal of affect is to be found 
in the relationship of tendencies. Apparent exceptions to this view are 
examined; he suggests that they may be explained by diffusion of affect 
or its transference ; develops the view that while at low levels conflicting 
adaptive reactions fight it out amongst themselves, at higher levels un- 
pleasant feeling is a sign that there is a conflict and a stimulus to find a 
way out which is done by imaging and careful analysis of the situation, 
and that pleasurable feeling is a sign that a new reaction tendency in- 
volving the integration of a number of distinguishable reaction tendencies 
isin process of acquisition—imaging and thinking being required to en- 
sure that the integration is successful; concludes that the function of 
feeling in the learning process has usually been exaggerated.] Annie E. 
Cameron. ‘A Comparative Study of the Mathematical Ability of Boys 
and Girls in Secondary Schools.” [Describes experiments showing that 
in the results as a whole neither sex is distinctly superior to the other, 
and suggests that such sex differences as were found may be due to 
differences in training and environment.] F. Aveling and R. J. S. 
McDowall. «A Note on the ‘ Psychogalvanic’ Reactions of Anzesthetised 
Cats.” J. W. Tomb. “On the Intuitive Capacity of Children to Under- 
stand Spoken Language.” [Quotes instances of children acquiring the 
capacity to understand and speak all the vernaculars of Indian districts 
whereas their parents do not ; maintains that it is obvious therefore that 
4 child’s capacity for learning languages is of a subconscious nature and 
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does not depend on ‘ Intelligence’.] C. Fox. “Critical Notice of K. 
Koftka’s ‘The Growth of the Mind’.” Isabel Burnett and T. H. Pear, 
“ Motives in Acquiring Skill.” [Emphasises the importance of the direct 
operation of motives as driving forces and as goals upon the acquisition of 
skilled motor acts ; maintains that prolonged effort and continuous atten- 
tion are essential in the acquisition of skill, that both may be either non- 
voluntary or voluntary and that in this lies the important distinction 
between the work attitude and the play attitude. States that in play the 
motive for continuing is the pleasure the individual has in the movements 
performed—muscular sensuousness—but that other motives operate in 
impelling individuals to acquire skill in play, ¢.y., delight in feeling of 
power, social considerations (desire for fun, friendship, self-assertion, etc.), 
sublimation, repression, the conscious distraction of the mind from un- 
wanted matters by the intense learning of difficult skills, retreat from 
reality, courting of danger. States that the motives underlying the ac- 
quisition of skill in work are often more complex; the most obvious being 
wage-earning to provide for oneself or for dependents, but that this involves 
interest in the results rather than in the performance of the activity so 
that it is frequently necessary to whip up the organism to prolonged 
eflort, aided by such measures as frequent payment of wage-, rivalry 
among workers, and the institution of overseers and instructors ; reviews 
briefly the functions of instructors and the difficulties in achieving ade- 
quate motivation for laboratory tests of motor skill.]| C. Spearman and 
K. Holzinger. ‘ Note on the Sampling Error of Tetrad Differences.” 
[Supplements the paper published in the Journal, July 1924.] Mary 
Collins. ‘Character and Temperament Tests.” [A preliminary report 
of investigations with the Kohs’ Ethical Discrimination Test, the Brote- 
markle Comparison Test, the Pressey X.O. Test, and the June Downey 
Will Temperament Tests.] S. A. Hamid. ‘Some Factors of Effective- 
ness in Mental (Intelligence) Tests.” [Analyses the answers of 373 
subjects to various well-known types of intelligence tests in relation to 
the extrinsic and intrinsic factors involved; extrinsic, shows that the 
position of word in column when selection has to be made is a factor and 
that speed has little influence on an otherwise successful test ; intrinsic, 
adopting Professor Spearman’s analysis of the Principles of Cognition, 
considers in detail the Eduction of Relations, Eduction of Correlates 
and Reproduction; concludes that Eduction and not Reproduction is the 
only reliable basis of a successful test, that a medium degree of difficulty 
is the most important factor in the success of a test, and that the tests 
appear to measure not adaptation to a ‘ novel’ situation but the power to 
treat familiar data in an insightful and originative manner when these 
terms are taken in the sense of ‘ noegenesis’.]| A. Wohlgemuth. “The 
Co-existence and Localisation of Feeling.’’ [A rejoinder to Dr. P. T. 
Youug’s Criticism on the Author’s work ‘Pleasure-Unpleasure’.] H. 
Macdonald. “The Social Distribution of Intelligence in the Isle of 
Wight.” [Analyses the results of a standardised Group Intelligence Test 
on 2047 children in the elementary schools of the Isle of Wight according 
to the occupations of parents ; shows that average Intelligence Quotient is 
highest for children of Managers, slightly lower for children of Professional 
men, and so on for children of Commercial Class, Foremen, Engineers. 
Shopkeepers, ete. with children of labourers lowest.] W. 5. Brown, “A 
Note on the Psycho-Galvanic Reflex considered in conjunction with 
Estimates of Character Qualities.” D. Wechsler. “Further Comment 
on the Psychological Significance of the Galvanic Reaction.” 


JouRNAL oF Purtosopny. xxii. (1925) 24. G. Boas. ‘Beyond the 
Essence.’ [A criticism of Santayana’s conception of essence, which 
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brings out the /acwné and vaguenesses in his account, and the incon- 
venience of his constant appeal to ‘acts of animal faith.’] M. C. Swabey. 
‘The Oxford Philosophical Meeting.’ [Of the Mind Association, the 
Aristotelian Society, and the Oxford Philosophical Society in July, 1928. | 
xxi, 25. G. Santayana. ‘Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics.’ [Sets 
himself to discuss @ propos of Experience and Nature in what sense 
Dewey’s system is naturalistic and in what sense metaphysical, and how 
these two characters can be combined. ‘Taking naturalism as ‘the 
spontaneous and inevitable body of beliefs involved in animal life’ and 
metaphysics as the allegation of “disembodied powers and immaterial 
functions,” he contends that they are incompatible. Dewey is an in- 
veterate naturalist in taking nature at its face value; also as “ the devoted 
spokesman of the spirit of enterprise, of experiment, of modern industry.” 
His philosophy rather than James's “is calculated to justify all the 
assumptions of American society.” His pragmatism is that of the 
American people. For “the philosophy by which Americans live, in con- 
trast to the philosophies which they profess, is naturalistic. In profession 
they may be Fundamentalists, Catholics or idealists, because American 
opinion is largely pre-American ; but in their hearts and lives they are all 
pragmatists. . . . Their real philosophy is the philosophy of enterprise.”’ 
Further, this “implicit American philosophy involves behaviourism ”’. 
Dewey is a behaviourist too, though he “grafts something consciously 
actual and spiritual upon the natural world,” traceable, ultimately, to 
“the dominance of the foreground,” which is favoured by transcendent- 
alism, empiricism, moralism and absorption in business life. Now 
“Pragmatism may be regarded as a synthesis of all these ways of making 
the foreground dominant”; but to do so leads to metaphysics and the 
abandonment of naturalism. So “the pragmatist becomes, or seems to 
become a naturalist only by accident.” ‘ His naturalism is half-hearted 
and short-winded ”: his “is essentially a moral attitude or a lay religion,” 
a “transcendental moralism”. Though confessing himself ‘‘a dogmatic 
naturalist” Santayana considers Dewey’s position “always legitimate ;” 
for “ any society or nation or living interest has a right to treat the world 
as its tield of action, and to recast the human mind so as to adapt it 
exclusively to that public function.”” America also can try to do this: 
for “reason is free to change its logic, as language to change its grammar ”. 
Altogether a brilliant paper.] xxii. 26. J. R. Holmes. ‘The Dynamic 
Absolute.’ [Criticises the conception, especially as held by Royce.] 
E. A. Singer, Jr. ‘Concerning Introspection: A Reply.’ [Reply to 
R. M. Blake in xxii. 14.] 

xxiii. (1926) 1. G. Boas. ‘The Truth of Immediate Knowledge.’ 
[Disputes it, because it is false in the cases of sensory illusions, dreams, 
the perception of the non-existent past, and failure to perceive owing 
to fatigue. Moreover it is subject to revision and subjective. It is 
concluded that “immediate knowledge is not truer in its essence than 
any other kind of knowledge.”] W. S. A. Pott. ‘A Note on “‘the 
Place of Ethics in Philosophical Education”.’ [Has little difficulty in 
showing, against EK. F. Carritt’s repudiation of usefulness for ethics in 
xxii. 21, that the belief that the study of ethics is morally beneficial has 
the weight of tradition behind it, and urges that if ‘ ethics’ is to be re- 
served for the pure theory of conduct another name should be adopted for 
the science which “does not disclaim a ‘practical’ interest.” | xxiii. 2. 
H. Kluver. ‘M. Weber's “Ideal Type” in Psychology. [Reports on 
Spranger and Jaspers quite as much as on Weber, and concludes that 
“Jaspers recognises that ‘ ideal types’ in M. Weber's senses are methodo- 
logically fruitful devices for formulating hypotheses in various sciences.’ | 
J.H. Randall, Jr. ‘The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
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Division of the American Philosophical Association.’ [A full report 
interspersed with a good deal of criticism.] xxii. 3. C. J. Ducasse, 
‘On the Nature and Observa bility of the Causal Relation.’ [To show that 
“the correct definition of the causal relation is to be framed in terms of 
a single case of sequence,” and that when this has been done, it is “as 
directly observable as many other facts”. The equation of the ‘cause’ 
with the totality of the conditions is thus false, as well as inconsistent 
with the canons of induction. It is admitted, however, that we are never 
absolutely certain that the change we call the ‘cause’ is the only one 
which has “ taken place immediately before in the immediate environment ” 
of the ‘effect,’ and also that part of what is observed may be irrelevant,] 
H. W. Carr. ‘The Reform of the Leibnizian Monadology.’ [Thinks that 
two principles in modern science ‘are in complete accord with the 
essential doctrine of the monadology,” while incompatible with Newtonian 
physics, viz., creative evolution in biology and relativity in physics. The 
former “enables us to correct the intellectualism of Leibniz,’ while the 
latter agrees that “‘ the primordial activity of the monads is not perceiving, 
but co- -ordin: ating the universe.”’ Prof. Carr also declares “I stand by the 
solipsistic character of the monad”’.| xxiii. 4. H.R. Smart. ‘ Prolego- 
mena to the Logie of Science.’ [A discussion of the relations of science 
and philosophy. Objects to the current philosophies that they “all fail to 
let science speak for itself,” assumes that science is ‘pure’ and abstracts 
entirely from ‘“ the value-aspect of experience,” and then asks ‘ what is it 
that the pure scientist hopes to achieve when he goes about his elected 
business’. The answer is that the goal of “all genuine pure scientific 
endeavour is the never-ending search for knowledge”. As to philosophy, 

as logie, or dialectic, may be described as the self-consciousness of know- 
ledge” by means of which “the bodies or worlds of science, art, history, 
morals, religion, etc., assume concrete shape and form” : thus “ philosophy 
is simply the theoretical articulation of them all” ]. xxiii. 5. H.C. Brown. 
‘A Materialist’s View of the Concept of Levels.’ [Comment on G. P. 
Conger in xxii. 12. On the question—what levels exist in the physical 
world ?—there is hopeless confusion. ‘It looks as if Alexander, (Lloyd) 
Morgan, Sellars, and Conger, having enunciated a concept of levels, 
arrange under it any set of heterogeneous ontological categories they choose 
with little attention to congruence with their original conception.” Con- 
cludes with a neat explanation of “the appealing paradox of the whole 
that is more than the sum of its parts”. It is ‘“‘ more than the sum of the 
parts we have taken account of” whenever we have abstracted from their 
connexions; but “this interstitial filling is as real as the selected 
elements”]. J. Ratner. ‘In Defence of Spinoza.’ [A review of the 
first three volumes of the Chronicon Spinozanwm issued by the ‘Societas 
Spinozana’ (1921-1923), which concludes that ‘‘ the chief impression these 
essays may leave on the reader is one of wonderment at the many ways 
there are of misinterpreting the same text’”’]. xxiii. 6. W. H. Sheldon. 
‘The Spirituality of Time.’ [An ingenious though disputable paper 
which argues that in the inorganic world ‘duration is meaningless, for 
time has no quantity.” ‘A fact becomes present and real, then lapses 
into non-being. . . . Each fact turns into nothing ; how can it constitute 
a time length when it is nothing?” So time “ may well be discrete” and 
electrons may jump “ instantaneously from a remoter to a nearer orbit” 
“Time goes back just as far as changes go back. It might have an 
absolute beginning somewhere.” Similarly it need not be irreversible. 
“Tf there is no change there is no time” and if a fact ‘is identically 
repeated the repetition is . . . a going back to that past time”. ‘ Before, 

‘after’ and ‘change’ can all be reduced to non-temporal terms : “thus 
“change is only the fact that an entity has (successively, surely) both 
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existence and non-existence”. In the organic world, similarly, ireversi- 
bility cannot be proved, and time “has no quantity or duration. It is 
only in the mental world that the past is not necessarily non-existent.” 
In “the specious present some of the past exists and is yet recognized as 
being past’. In “ memory we touch the past just as directly as in per- 
ception we touch the present ”. But because ‘ past’ does not mean ‘ non- 
existent,’ ‘mental time is more palpably reversible as a whole than 
physical time”. It “comes in the shape of given wholes” like a melody, 
and this “‘ totum simul way of seeing”’ reveals its positive significance as 
“4 self-completing whole” ]. xxiii. 7. S. Hook. ‘The Metaphysics of 
Leading Principles.’ [‘ Leading principles’ mean those rules of inference 
which have become habits of thought because they have proved themselves 
“effective in adjusting, reshaping and reorganising our environment,” 
and are now “fixed or normative for practice”: a suggestive paper with 
many quotable remarks, which insists that there is always a reference to 
the behaviour of the real lurking even in the most recondite speculations ; 
but it attempts to cover too much ground to be summarised.| G. Boas. 
‘Gentile and the Hegelian Invasion of Italy.’ [His philosophy “is not 
Hegelianism but it is Hegelianistic, in that it makes logic self-critical and 
autonomous and lord of creation. But the logic of Hegel was still 
relatively a stabiliser of experience whereas that of his Italian grandchild 
dances and sways with the caprices of experience.” The reason is 
that Gentile descends also “from such neoplatonic thinkers as Bruno 
and Giambattista Vico”. Matter is disposed of by “a reassertion in 
Berkeleyan terms of subjectivism,” subject and object are then identified, 
until in the end “the act is all, and the goal, or even the medium, 
nothing”. When Croce charged Gentile with mysticism Gentile replied 
that “whereas mysticism denies all distinctions, his own philosophy 
resolves them”. It affirms ‘a relation « priori upon which depends the 
being of two terms”. It is then seen that “the two terms are not really 
two but one. . . . What their unity consists in is diflicult to articulate 
... but Gentile seems to feel that the word ‘one,’ particularly if 
qualified by the word ‘transcendental,’ is self-defined.” Concludes by 
arguing that it is a fit philosophy for Fascism—though Mussolini has 
professed to draw his inspiration not from Hegel but from William 
James.] xxiii. 8. L. S. Stebbing. ‘Professor Whitehead’s “‘ Perceptual 
Object ”.’ [Finds that he has tried two accounts of it. According to his 
first view the perceptual object is a group of sense-objects, a sense-object 
being “a term in an irreducible multiple relation involving the percipient 
event as one of the terms,”:and ‘“ ‘private’ or peculiar to a given per- 
cipient”. But “the perceptual object is ‘public’ or common to per- 
cipients”. How then can the latter be a group of the former, becoming 
‘public’ instead of private, and ceasing to be multiple by becoming a 
group? According to his later view the perceptual object is a ‘ pervasive 
adjective’ of its situation, meaning thereby ‘an adjective of any temporal 
slice of an event’. This makes it more fundamental than the sense- 
object. It becomes “ the condition of the ingression of sense-objects into 
nature”. It is acontrol “ because the perceptual object is an adjective 
related to every stretch of the historical route which is its situation ”. 
The writer much prefers the second theory and thinks it solves all 
difficulties, including those of causation and universals.) H. W. 
Schneider. ‘Intelligence and Morals.’ [Raises the question whether 
the immoral man is necessarily a fool, because he ignores the rules of 
social welfare, and points out that to live without a principle demands 
cleverness. Admitting also that immoral action would be stupid, if 
generalised, what is it if not generalised? How get at the immoral man 
who approves of a rule in general but makes himself an exception to it ? 
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Clearly it cannot be assumed that intelligence and morality must coincide, 
xxiii. 9. E. A. Singer. * Aesthetic and the Rational Ideal. 1.’ [Rules 
out three errors, (1) that beauty is ineffable, (2) that it can be defined 
‘ ateleologically,’ (3) that it is reducible to superior degree of titness ; dis- 
tinguishes between ‘technical’ and ‘aesthetic’ beauty, and so clears the 
way for an inquiry into “the part of beauty in the teleology of Art ss! 
R. Demos. ‘ Possibility and Becoming.’ [Thinks possibility has been 
unduly neglected and that it is ‘‘ that constant element in change which 
enables us to know things by providing the mind with a foothold in the 
transitory’. “Fundamentally, possibility has no status in complete 
isolation from actuality any more than actuality has being apart from 
possibility.”] S.C. Pepper. *‘Hmergence.’ [Emergence is conceived 
as a cumulative change which is not predictable. The paper undertakes 
to show that either the alleged emergent change is not cumulative and 
unpredictable or that it is epiphenomenal. For a theory of emergent 
qualities is ‘palpably a theory of epiphenomena”’. A theory of emergent 
laws (if so maccurate an expression is permitted) must involve the 
emergence of new variables. If these have no relations with the lower 
level variables, they ave “sheer epiphenomena”; if they have, “they 
have to drop down and take their place” among them. As for predicta- 
bility, ‘‘in an ultimate sense no changes of any kind are predictable,” and 
“it is only humanly speaking that anything is deducible”. Actually the 
emergent laws are either ineffectual and epiphenomenal cr, if effectual, 
“capable of being absorbed into the physical system ”. If e.g., “the laws 
of behaviour enter into the physical system at any point, they must 
constitute either primitive laws in thidt system or be deducible ” from 
them. So they are “ either epiphenoma or physical laws ”.] 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF HrHics. xxxv. 4 (July, 1925). Edmund 
T. Holland. ‘Nature and Spirit.’ [Maintains that the view of nature as 
“the sum of those true and necessary things, which could not possibly be 
otherwise,” is the counterpart of a certain state of the soul, and that the 
world of modern science has a point of origin in the gaze of its first 
beholders—the choice for analysis of that sort which will make possible 
its control by man, with a tendency to regard what cannot be mathe- 
matically measured as unreal; holds that no general law exhausts the 
nature of a thing; illustrates by contrasting the scientific statistical 
method for controlling men in the mass with that of artist, friend, or 
lover; develops the view that a return to unity is necessary and is possible 
through the development of intuitive feeling of unity with reality ; suggests 
that this was the source of the *‘ metaphysical courage ” of such philoso- 
phers as Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel; illustrates his view that at the core 
of every perception of a detinite object there is an interest, constituted by 
or based on feeling, that we find in nature what we are prepared to find, 
that experience of the mystical type is fundamental and prior to all de- 
veloped intelligence, and that the essence of reality to be known is present 
in some degree in our inner life so that in the end we are one with it.] 
F. C. Bartlett. ‘Group Organisation and Social Behaviour.’ [Con- 
siders how the position and conduct of individuals is determined by the 
mode of organisation of the group of which they are members; defines a 
group as “any collection of people organised by some common appetite, 
instinctive or emotional tendency, need, interest, sentiment or ideal,” 
the order given representing fairly well the order of social development; 
analyses in turn the instinctive, interest and sentiment, and ideal groups, 
showing the main characteristics of the conduct of the members and the 
movement towards greater freedom of social conduct because of the wider 
range of the determining conditions and their reconciliation as possessing 
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asingle general trend. | C.F. Taeusch. * Fees and Charges as an Index 
of Professionalism.’ [Differentiates professional man from business man 
according to priority of fees or services; discusses problems of payment 
for services as received or as rendered, published schedules of charges, re- 
taining fees, gratuitous services, and the ethical aspects involved.| TT. V. 
Smith. ‘The American Doctrine of Equality in the Light of Evolu- 
tionism.’ [Traces briefly the decline of the transcendental bias in ac- 
counting for equalitarian philosophy ; sketches the rise in American 
thought of a more empirical conception of the human individual, as the 
incompatibility between individual spontaneity and flexibility and the 
doctrine of the ready-made soul became realised; maintains that as the 
concept of individuality has changed so should the meaning cf equality, 
and that instead of asking whether men are equal or ought to be equal 
we should ask whether equality of treatment produces the desired social 
consequences.| W.C. de Pauley. ‘Beccaria and Punishment.’ |Ana- 
lyses Beccaria’s contribution to the theory of punishment, that of adding 
preventive and reformative theories to the relentless retributive theory of 
Kant ; shows how John Howard translated these theories into practice. | 
Anderson Woods. ‘The Greatest Happiness Regardless of Number.’ 
[Assuming that the “greatest happiness of the grestest number ” is de- 
fective as a statement of the ultimate end, suggests that omitting “ of the 
greatest number’ is a desirable simplification; maintains that if ethics 
contemplates mind in the abstract it can regard its aim as happiness or 
gratification of desire, that the inevitable end towards whch evolution in 
conduct proceeds is maximum gratification (pleasure, happiness), and that 
as we learn the causal relation of acts to a given end that end becomes 


purpose. | 


Kant-Stupiey, 1925, Heft 3/4. Ernst Cassirer. Paul Natorp. |Por- 
trays latter as carrying on the best traditions of German ‘“ idealism ”.] 
Alfred Vierkandt. Ferdinand Tounies’ Werk und seine Weiterbildung 
in der Gegenwart. [Discusses Ténnies’ fundamental doctrine of the dis- 
tinction between Gemeinschaft, or organic and unconscious unity, 
and Gesellschaft, or external, rationalistic, utilitarian unity into 
which the former has degenerated. Vierkandt supplements this by 
insisting that characteristics of “ Gemeinschaft” still remain in our 
“Gesellschaft”. Our attitude to the opinion of others, our tendency to 
unconscious imitation and our suggestibility can, he maintains, only be 
explained by an unconscious unity of the individuals in the State which 
makes it wrong to treat even the most artificial present state as exclusively 
a “Gesellschaft ”.] Hugo Dingler. Uber den Zirkel in der empirischen 
Begriindung der Geometrie. [Discusses, with a view to general principles 
of thought, some supposed logical “ circles” in recent geometrical reasoning. 
Is particularly concerned with the argument that non-Euclidean geometry 
cannot be established analytically because analytical geometry presupposes 
the constancy of the standard of measurement.| Rudolf Carnap. 
Uber die Abhiingigkeit der Eigenschaften des Rawmes von denen der Zeit. 
[An attempt to deduce the properties of space from those of time. ] 
Joseph Petzoldt. Bescitigung der mengentheoretischen Paradoxa durch 
logisch einwandfreie Definition des Mengenbegrifis. Helmut Finscle. 
Das Problem der Existenz objektiver Werte. [Argues against the objectiv- 
ity of values, mainly on the ground that they are inseparable from ex- 
perience.}| Karl Beth. Das Erlebnis in Religion wnd Magie. [Very 
general account of religious experience, including under this heading even 
the Promethean attitude of defiance to the cosmos and also the religion of 
pure “this-world-ness”. The author emphasises especially the point that 
religion always involves “activity” as its essential nature, and its relation 
to experience of the “sublime *] ~W. Schulze-Soelde. Si/tlichkeit wad 
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Selbstlicbe. Leopold Ziegler. Wert wid Arbeit. [Chiefly occupied with 
an attack on the Marxian doctrine of work as the sole standard for fixing 
wealth.| Fritz Karsch. Christoph Gottfried Bardilis Logischer Realismus, 
[ Reviews a forgotten thinker of the eighteenth to nineteenth century whose 
work shows a more realistic tendency than that of the then prevailing 
German thought.] J. Benrubi. Kant, Maine de Biran wnd die philo- 
sophische Bewegung der Gegenwart. Walter Ehmer. Kant’s Abstan- 
mung. [Attempt to prove that Kant is of Scotch descent.] Josef 
Spindler. Zur Frage der Interpretation einer der wichtigsten Stellen der 
Kritik der Urteilskraft (§ 77, concerning intuitive and discursive under- 
standing). Arthur Liebert. Zu Wilhelin Diltheys Gesammelten Schriften 
und Briefen. Harald Hoffding. Hmile Meyerson’s erkenntnistheoretische 
Arbeiten, Heinrich Knittermeyer. Zur Metaphysik der Erkenntnis, 
[ Deals exclusively with Nikolai Hartmann.] Reviews. Ernst Goldbeck. 
Rudolf Lehmann. [Biography of latter as teacher, written for his 
seventieth birthday.]| Albert Lewkowitz. Moritz Lazarus als Ges- 
chichtsphilosoph. MaxHartmann. Wilhelm Roux. Ernst Levy. Von 
Constantin Brunners Werk. Philipp Lersch. Der IX Kongress fiir 
ceperimentelle Psychologie. Kurt Sternberg. Einstein und der Kritizis- 
mus. [Deals with Kinstein’s criticism of Kantian conceptions and contends 
that it is only the particular content of these, taken from Newtonian 
physics, and not their essential form which is refuted by “relativity ”.] 
A.C. Ewing. Die Philosophie Bradleys. [Brief summary of latter's 
work on occasion of his death, not intended as attempt at criticism.] The 
number is accompanied by a valuable supplement on zesthetics. 

1926, Heft 1. Alexander Graf zu Dohna. Rudolf Stammler zum 70. 
Geburtstag. [Illustrates by quotations fundamental idea of latter in 
founding a philosophy of law on Kantian lines, but it would have been rather 
better if he had told the reader more about ‘how he carried them into 
effect.] Albert Goérland. Uber den Begriff des Luxus. [Interesting 
analysis showing relative character of “ luxury” and depicting the different 
ways in which it is regarded by different forms of society. He defines it 
by reference to public opinion, namely as “that expense of individuals 
which conflicts with the social views on the purpose of property ”.] Joh. 
Erich Heyde. Grundfragen zwn Problem der objektiven Werte. [Brief 
analysis of different meanings of the antithesis subjective-objective as ap- 
plied to values.] Felix Kaufmann. Staatslehre als theoretische Wissen- 
schaft. [Account of work of Kelsen.] W. Gent. Letbnizens Philosophie 
der Zeit und des Raumes. S. Frank. Die russische Philosophie der letzten 
fiinfeehn Jahre. Reviews, etc. Karl Vorlander. Kant wnd Beethoven. 
J. E.Heyde. Tagung der Johannes Rehmke-Gesellschaft. 

Subscribers to the Kant-studien receive with this number a valuable 
work of 380 pages by Dr. Paul Vogel on “ Hegels Gesellschaftsbegriff und 
seine geschichtliche Fortbildung durch Lorenz Stein, Marx, Engels und 
Lassalle”. It is concerned specially with ‘the basic meaning of the con- 
cept of ‘Gesellschaft ’ as opposed to the State ” and expounds the idea of 
Society as an organic unity found in all these thinkers. Was awarded the 
prize by the philosophical society of Berlin. 


ANNALEN DER Puitosorpuie. Band v (1925), Doppelheft 3/4. Ernst 
Barthel. Mechanischer wnd organischer Naturbegriff. {An attempt to 
base philosophy on the conception of organic life, anda protest against the 
dominion of abstract concepts. The distinction between ‘active’ and 
‘ passive ’ cognition is of special interest.] Ingjald Nissen. Vergesell- 
schaftung als Einstellung. [Interesting exposition of the sociological 
doctrines of Simmel. The latter combines the “ Als Ob” philosophy 
with a belief in the absoluteness'of certain values and in the ultimate reality 
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of the individual as fundamental. It is in fact his belief in the latter 
which makes him treat many social concepts as fictitious, ¢.g., to treat a 
man simply as an “ officer” is to indulge in a “ fiction” because he is also 
aman. The conception of, e.g., leadership he also declares to be a 
“fiction,’’ because the leader is himself led through the mass suggestion of 
those he is supposed to lead. The question how far money can be regarded 
as involving “fiction” is discussed at some length. The root-conception 
of Sociology for Simmel—he insists that there must be a single root-con- 
ception—is the rather vague one of “ Wechselwirkung”.] M. Pasch. 
Dimension und Raum in der Mathematik. Reviews. 

Heft 5. Ch. v. Liechtenstern. Versuch einer Lésung des Substanz- 
problems auf Grund der Gestalttheorie. [Attempt to solve problems as to 
identity of substance and explain the relativity of this conception by refer- 
ence to form as the criterion of identity in change.] W. Gent. ‘“ Die 
skeptischen Arzte.” [Comparison of modern phenomenalistic attitude in 
science with that of some ancient sceptics.] Else Wentscher. Deutsche 
Einfliisse in dev neuen englischen Philosophie. |Shows the influence of 
Hegelian ideas in a very brief account of Knglish idealism. Incidentally 
commits anachronisin of saying that the ethics of utilitarianism is ‘“ almost 
universally ’’ accepted by Englishmen.] Walter Del=-Negro. Zum 
nodernen Platonismus. [Deals with theory of error, opinion and unreal 
objects.] O. BruhImann. Bemerkungen zw Hans Rerchenbachs Butgeg- 
nung. leery to article in iv, 4/5 on subject of relativity.] Reviews. 

Rtvegr NEO-SCHOLASTIQUE, DE PHILOSOPHIE. iiMe série, No. 9, Février, 
1926. M. de Wulf. S. 2. le cardinal Mercier, [A brief memorial 
“tribute” accompanied by an excellent portrait. A memorial number 
of the review is promised.] /n memoriam. [A statement of the aims 
with which Cardinal Mercier organized the Louvain Institute of Higher 
Studies in Philosophy, extracted partly from the Cardinal’s report to the 
Congress at Malines in 1891, partly from his reply toan address presented 
tohim in 1894.] P. Harmignie. Le principe des nationalités. [On the 
extreme ambiguity of the notion of nationality and the impossibility of 
securing permanent world-peace by unrestricted insistence on the rights 
of nationality in any of the senses in which the word appears to be used in 
President Wilson’s “ notes’ and the Versailles Treaty. When it is de- 
manded that a “ nation” shall be self-determining, regard for the public 
good demands that we consider («) whether the “nationality ” can really 
assure the common good of its own members, ()) whether by detaching it 
from the State of which it has formed part, any injustice is done to that 
State and its government, (¢) whether the establishment of the proposed 
new State will compromise the peace of the world. Ireland, for example, 
cannot be said to have a right to independence until all these questions 
have been satisfactorily answered. A thoughtful and illuminating essay. | 
T.Greenwood. /7udaptation dela Géometrie uu monde sensible. [A short 
defence of a four-dimensional Riemannian geometry of space-time against 
the objections urged by some Thomists. The author’s best points, I 
think, are that Euclidean geometry stands in precisely the same relation 
as non-Kuclidean geometries to “ intuition,” and that no argument against 
the use of a non-Euclidean geometry can be based on the contention 
that the structure of “pure” space is Euclidean. This only means that 
Euclid’s geometry is a limiting case, the simplest of the various alterna- 
tives. The simplicity may quite well not be an advantage for the 
physicist.] Bulletin Whistoire de la Philosophie médiévale, 1915-1925. 
[First part of a survey of the output of the last ten years by Prof. M. de 
Wulf.] Book Reviews, etc. 











VIIT.—NOTES. 
To tHe Epiror or ‘“ Minn”. 


THE CONCEPT OF “ EMERGENCE ” 

SIR, 

It is well that the concept of “ Emergence ” is to be discussed at a 
forthcoming symposium, 

If I speak of a man “emerging” from a slum, of a tiger “emerging” 
from the jungle or of a ship “emerging” from the mist, my meaning is 
plain. The man, tiger and ship were present in the background before 
their emergence occurred. The cobra which “emerges” from the grass 
does not appear inexplicably. Its appearance would have been predictable 
by anyone who knew the grass and its denizens. 

But the concept of ‘‘emergence” has been used recently to cover the 
cases of wipredictables, which, in the sense of the term just noted, do not 
‘“emerge ” at all. 

Let me cite the standpoint known as * emergent materialism”. What 
is “emergence” doing in this galley? Matter is no background whence 
the rich world-variety “emerges” gradually. For matter, if it comprised 
originally all that our experience samples, would obviously be-—a name for 
something else! What is to come out of matter, which, Dr. Broad tells us, 
is just extension whose volume may be filled with * mass”’ or “ electric 
charge” / To urge that the entire variety of the world “ emerges ” from 
such background as this matter would be absurd. 

* Emergence,” therefore, seems to be used in a forced and non-natural 
sense to mean the arising of unpredictable novelties, which appear on the 
scene, like Topsy, unexplained. 

An idealist is not hampered by the materialistic pragmatism which 
from the sixteenth century has been at once advancing science and 
“ruining” (the term is Dr. Whitehead’s) modern philosophy. He can 
therefore discuss “‘emergence”’ intelligibly : his world-principle is a 
background in which all sorts of wealth may lie and from which all sorts 
of it may flow into nature and ourselves. He can also discuss “ creation,” 
since his world-principle, especially if he is an imaginist, is fully adequate 
even to this. Thus Professor Keightley regards so-called “emergence ” 
of real novelty as a mere camouflage for “ creation’: and in doing so he 
seems to me to have hit the nail exactly upon the head. 


DoveLtas FAWCETT. 
Le Verger, Clarens, 
Vaud, Suisse, 
May 24, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PSYCHOLOGY. 


The International Association for Psychology and Techno- Psychology 
(4.e. Industrial Psychology) began its ofticial activity on March 16. 
Nineteen European states are represented in the Association, whose 
administrative headquarters are at Riga, under the direction of Dr. 
Movller. In England, the Association is represented by Professor T. Be 
Pear, University of Manchester, and its department of Techno-Psychology 
hy Dr. C. S. Myers, National Institute of Industrial Psyehowyy. The 
first publication of the Association will be * A Survey of the Organisation 
md Position of Techno Psychology ‘ 

: U.S. Mygrs. 


T. H. Pear. 
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